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The year before the rising, I went from my native place in Samo- 








se os - : s 
LILBRALVBB, + Liar ie ROA Sa Alben: gtin (Stam), to spend Christmas atthe house of my unele, situated 
3 The quiet stars looked down on me ;— in the woodex zountry of Upper Lithuania. He was a nobleman who 
ee ai ly stirred the di ts : boasted his descent from one of the oldest houses in Poland, and still 
; ay af ih ota platy hin, . - held the estate which his ancestors had defended for themselves through 
THE PASTOR OF DROTTERING. A 4 8 AT gga et he many a Tartaz invasion—as much land asa hunting-train could course 
nd all was deep tranquillity. i ’sd But ample as his domain appeared, my uncle 
last week’s Albion. Nature and I seemed all alone :— over ina summer's day. Bu | @pp » my 
Concluded from I sank upon a fallen stone was by no means rich upon it. he greater portion had been forest- 
«« Then pealed the vaulted roof along That Ass had watehed beside the head land for ages elsewhere it was occupied by poor peasants and their 
A deeptoned strain of solemn song ; Of one leid in his dreamiless bed.— fields; and in the centre he Jived, after the fashion of his forefathers, 
No joyful hymn the Maker praised, Bewildered, stunned, awhile I lay ; in a huge timber-house with antiquated fortifications, where he exer- 
But slow and sad the notes were raised ; I could not think ; I could net pray ; cised liberal hospitality, especially at Christmastimes. My uncle wag 
I knew, though strange the words they said, But with stecined Gan and lips apart a widower, but he had three sons—Armand, Henrique, and Constan- 
It was the service of the Dead. Counted the beatings of my heart.— tine—brave, handsome young men, who kept close intimacy and right 
The veil was loosed that bound my eyes ; Anon, the stillness so profound , merry companionship with their nearest neighbours, a family named 
I stood a moment in surprise.— Was startled by an awful sound— Lorenski, Their property bordered on my uncle’s land, and there was 
Red torches cast their flickering blaze ; A single shot !—one piercing cry not @ family of their station within leagues ; but independently of that 
And, wheresoe’er I turned my gaze, Of sharp and sudden agony !— circumstance, the household must have had attractions for my cousins, 
Dark figures filled the gloom, Twas from the Church :—1 tarried not :— for it consisted of the young Count Emerich, his sister Constanza, and 
As though, by rites —: there I fied the descerated spot :— . one 9 han eee ee and Eustachia, who had been brought up 
Spirits of evil summoned were, : ne li : * with them from childhood. 
, Foul Vampires of the tomb.— enw peste dg > F ped gn breath, _The count’s parents had died in his early youth, leaving him not only 
And by the altar stone there stood O’er hill, through dingle, brake and fell his own guardian, but that of his sister and cousins ; and the you 
A Youth and Maid ;—scarce flesh and blood I fled as though the Fiends of Hell people had grown up safely and happily together in that forest-land. 
They seemed to be, so ghastly white Black duntemen with their grisly pack The cousins were like most of our Polish girls in the provinces, dark- 
Were lip and cheek, though fevered light Were following, trampling, in my oe eyed and comely, gay and fearless, and ready alike for the dance or 
Shed from their hollow eyes a glare, Wildly I struggled on nor stopped the chase; but Count Emerich and his sister had the praise of the 
As funeral lamps on midnight air. Till fainting at my dees t dropped.— whole province for their noble carriage, their wise and virtuous lives, 
In robes of purest white arrayed, " ' and the soot wegen Me ee Cot Pw rg tna 
A wyrtle garland crowned the Maid ; “ss courage, and were sai ear neither ghost nor goblin—whLich, Im 
A Lily in ber hand was placed ; pisetned late atten woh remark, was not a common casein Lithuania. Constanza was the oldest 
A golden girdle round her waist ; With its soft light so pure and pale ;— by two years, and by far the most discreet and calm of temper, by 
Yet looked she, spite this nuptial pride, The leaves stirred in the freshening gale which it was believed she rather ruled the household, though her bro- 
More like a Victim than a bride.— Which seemed, in its reviving play : ther had a high and fiery spirit. But they were never known to dis- 
They led me to the Holy Place; Teo chase eahallewed thoughts away nA, agree, and, though still young, neither seemed to think of marrying. 
And then my startled eyes could trace, How great the change !—before the light Fortunately, it was not so with all their neighbours. My stay at my 
At the one hurried glance they gave, Vanished the terrors of the nicht: uncle’s house had not been long when I found out that Armand was 
Deep—terrible!—a new made grave Scarce could I bring my mind to deem as good a3 engaged to Marcella, and Henrique to Eustachia, while Con- 
In the black shadow yawning wide, The past were other than a dream stantine, the youngest and handsomest of the three brothers, paid vain 
Close to that death like maiden’s side.— Yet not a moment could I rest:— though deferential court to Constanza. 
Ob God !—the terrors of that night! To satisfy my doubting breast 4 The rising was not then publicly talked of, though known to be in 
Surely all evil things had might I started up. though faint and weak full preparation throughout the country. All the young and brave 
That hour to work their will !— That midnight scene of woe to seek , hearts among us were pledged to it, and my cousins did aot hesitate te—— 
My panic-stricken eyes forebore Again o’er brake and fell I paced ‘g tell me in confidence that Count Emerich and his sister were its chief 
To glance toward that horror more ; Again I crossed the blighted waste promoters in that district. They had a devoted assistant in Father 
I breathless stood, and still. That spread ’twixt Sea and Lena: Cassimer. He had been their mother’s confessor, and lived in the house 
Then round about the altar drew And, as I neared the place accurst , for five-and-thirty years, saying mass regularly in the parish church, 
Strange forms and wild ;—to crowds they grew ;— fhe Sun in rosy beauty burst . a pine-built edifice on the edge of the forest. Father Cassimer’s hair 
Their dark, keen eyes were bright and fierce, Across the level sand. was like snow; but he was still erect, strong, and active. He said the 
And seemed my very soul to pierce ; One half the Church was all ablaze church could not spare him, and he would live to a hundred. In some 
Their robes of fashion quaint and old ; As first it caught the tinting rays; respects, the man did deserve a century, being a good Pole and @ 
Their features cast in foreign mould: The other dull as lead : : worthy priest, notwithstanding one weakness which beset him, for 
Nor then, nor since, my mind could trace But brightly stole the radiance on, Father Cassimer took special delight in hanting. It was said that once, 
: A token to divine their race. Till o'er each rough and rugged stone when robed for mass, a wild boar chan:ed to stray past ; whereon the 
; ) The hue celestial spread. good ‘ogee mounted his horse, which was usually fastened to the 
‘They bade me, with what speed I might, All looked so gay, my heart was cheered; church-door, and started after the game in full canonicals. That was 
: Perform, in Greek, the holy rite. I moved more boldly on, nor feared 2 in his youth ; but Father Cassimer never denied the tale, and the pea- 
A I took the maiden’s hand; ’twas chill To enter now the fane sants who remembered it had no less confidence in his prayers, for 
: ‘As ice :—methinks I feel it still :-— Whees echeus antes of holy peace they knew he loved his country, and looked after the sick and poor. 
‘I turned to her to ask assent ;— So oft had bidden care to cease, The priest was my cousin’s instructor in wood craft, and the n- 
She spoke not, but her head she bent ;— And stilled my bosom’s pain. companion of my uncle; but scarcely had I got well acquainted with 
One moment and no more, The rusty bolts and mouldering has him andthe Lorenskis, when twe Christmas visitors arrived at their 
Her glowing eyes on me she glanced, Soon yielded to my earnest grasp ml heoss. 


As one step forward she advanced I entered ;—not a sign betrayed They were a brother and sister, Russian nobles, known as Count 


__ The altar stone before. Unholy steps bad dared invade, Theodore and Countess Juana. Their native place was St Petersburg, 
Still in my memory is set Or world!y pride, or passions rude, but they had spent years in travelling over Europe; and though nobody 
That look, that none could e’er forget ; The dedicated solitude. knew the extent of their estates, it was supposed to be great, for they 
With mortal agony so fraught, I hastened down the lonely nave, spared no expense, and always kept the best society. Latterly they 
That more of human woe it taught To where methought the yawning grave had been somehow attracted to Poland, and became so popular among 
Than records of a thousand years, Presage of coming horror gave. our country nobles, that they were invited from house to house, mak- 


Writ on Man’s sufferings and fears. — ing new friends wherever th t, fi i 
Stately the Bridegroom Youth stood there, Aeit he py chet poy a mes they wished well to our evened, he ge ey ter eligi 


Though blanched his cheek ;—his raven hair No tozen to the eye revealed liberty and justice with singular eloquence. Considering this, their 
_ Dank on his clammy brow ;— That aught unwonted lay concealed. popularity was no wonder. A handsomer or more accomplished pair I 
His features all composed and still, | Then in a corner I espied never saw. Both were tall, fair, and graceful, with hair ofa light 
Calmed sternly down by steadfast will The Sexton’s axe long laid aside :— golden shade—the sister’s descending almost to her feet when unbraid- 
Which scorned a pang to show. I raised the stone, in hopeful trust ed, and the trother’s clustering in rich curls about the brow. They 
I took bis hand, with hers, in mine, I nought should find but mouldering dust. knew the dances of all nations, could play anything that was ever in- 
The sacred, mystic link to j>in, Oh God! the sight revealed to view vented, whether game or instrument, and talked in every tongue of ‘ 
That of the twain made one: Might well the stoutest heart subdue :— Europe from Romaic to Swedish. Both could ride like Arabs. Count 
The Trinity in Unity With shattered breast,—blood-dabbled hair, Theodore was a splendid shot, his sister was matchless in singing, and 


neither was ever tired of fun or frolic. They seemed of the Lorenskia’ 


I called upon to bless the tie, The Midnight Bride lay murdered there!” 
years, but had seen more of the world; and though scarcely so digni- 


That ne’er could be undone. 








I bade them love each other well, Spoken the words of fearand dread; fied, most people preferred the frank familiarity and lively conver 

And keep their hearts as true . And the Pastor’s Tale was o’er: the travelled Raibians. htaihettied or 

When Time’s cold Winter on them fell, And back he sank upon the bed The Lorenskis themselves could not but applaud that general pre- 

As when its Spring was new. That he should quit no more. ference. They and the travellers had become fast friends almost on 
I bade them tend each other still Sweet words of comfort did they speak, their first acquaintance, which took place in the previous winter; and 
In sickness and in health ; His kindred full of love ; Count Theodore and his sister had performed a long wintry journey 

I bade them do each other’s will For well they knew that man is weak, from St Petersburg, to celebrate the Christmas-time with them. Pea- 
In poverty and wealth. And that Mercy rules above. sants and servants rejoiced at their coming, for they were known to 

I bade them each in each confide, Soon Hope serene, with mild controul, be liberal. The old priest said it had never been his luck to see any- 
Whatever fate might them betide, His visions dark dispersed ; thing decent out of Russia before, and my uncle’s entire household 
With trusting love and deep, And dawned upon the suffering soul, were delighted, with the exception of Constantine. By and by, I gues- 
Until this weary life were sped, Despair so long had cursed, sed the cause of his half-concealed displeasure. The brother ‘of each 
And they among the holy dead The Spirit, lightened of its load | pair took wonderfully to the sister of the other. Count Theodore talked 

Should lay them down to sleep.— Of keen, remorseful pain, of buying an estate in Lithuania; and the young cousins predicted 

They stood like sculptured forms of stone, Went forth in peace upon that road that though Emerich and Constanza might be near nalabbenen the ; 
4 Yet their hands trembled in my own ; Which none tread back again. would not live all their days free and single. After the Russians” 
e And when I spoke of Truth F. L. R. arrival, there wag nothing but sport among us. We had dances and 
i Life long—a shudder thrilled each frame, concerts, plays, and all manner of games; but the deep snow of our 
As though one thought to both there came, THE WOLF-GATHERING. Polish wiater had not hardened to the usual strong ice, over marsh, 


The Maiden and the youth. river, and forest-land. It continued falling day after day, shutting all 


One winter evening some years ago, I sat with a small circle of friends | our amusements within doors, and preventing, 



















** Scarce had the blessing left my tongue, round the fire, in the house of a Polish gentleman, whom hi int- | tl ted , ; : © + general regret, 
— = mine eyes the veil was flung; ances agreed in calling Mr. Charles, cathe seen seuahndanebte of his ad ata kept up in Lithuania from the middle of 
: y " 8 —— the Cross were held: names. He had fought in all his country’s battles of the unsuccessful It was @ custom, time immemorial, in the province d followed 

Aes Y .* — threats, compelled, revolution of 1831; and being one of the many who sought life and | much for the amusement it afforded the hs “=> an “ re a 
That oot nocrqealy: doy wt hod eal ng mt oe ty poe failure of that last national | struction of the deadly prowler. The mode of cendsoting 1 rte this : 
; etfort, he had, with @ spirit worthy,of an exiled patriot, made the best | Every two or th families wh inti ; 

What I had heard, or seen of his unchosen fortunes, and worked his wa . i s wno chanced to be intimate when the ice 

7 t en fortunes, y up, through a thousand | was sufficiently strong and smooth f. i 
Swine ; po ag atte toa a beret in the mercantile | party of young hentele: with their irene potato eae 
2 ssion. — period mentioned, Mr. Charles had become almost | covered at the one end, which was al shi i‘ ; 
ue py th on heen. naturalioed in one of our great commercial towns, was a member of a | the ladies in their best winter lhe apeamioner tg rgd — 
Whore gowns eed chained np tongue ieee — ae wanna — of a British household ; but when the | hunters occupied the exposed part, with pt shot seseben ‘al ‘heat 
" ‘ ‘ sation hay o turn on sporting matters round his own fire- | ing knives, in complete readi i . i 

= rae ty Mey eg side, he related in perfect seriousness the following wild and legend-like | rally an old ex perieneed og A tery amd ee = i. e— 
’ . story of his early life in Poland :— of pork, occasionally roasted to make the odour non inviting, oak 
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packed up with cords and straw in a pretty tight parcel, which was fast- 
ened to the sledge by a long rope twisted to almost iron hardness.— 
Away they drove at full speed; and when fairly in the forest, the pork 
was thrown down, and allowed to drag after the sledge, the smell of it 
bringing wolves from every quarter, while the hunters fired at them 
as they advanced. I have seen 4 score of skins co)lected in this man- 
ner, not to speak of the fun, the excitement, thé opportunities for ex 
hibiting one’s marksmsuship and courage where one would most wish 
a. 
al ' none it was never lucky when Christmas came without 
@ wolf hunt: but that year it was like to be #0; for, as I have said, the 
anow kept falling at intervals, with days of fog and thaw between, till 
the night before the vigil. Im my youth, the Lithuanians kept Christ- 
mas after the fashion of old northern times. It began with great de- 
votion, and ended in greater feasting. The eve wus considered par- 
ticularly sacred: many traditional ceremonies and strange beliefs 
hung aboat it, and the more pieus held that no one should engage in 
any profane occupation, or think of going to sleep after sunset. When 
it came, our disappointment concerning the wolf hunt lay heavy on 
many & mind as well as mine; but a strong frost had set in before day- 
break, and at the early nightfall a finer prospect for sledging could not 
be desired—over the broad plain, and far between the forest pines, the 
ice stretched away as smooth and bright ss a mirror The moon was 
full, and the stars were out by thousands: you could have read large 
rint by the cold, clear light, as my cousins and I stood at my uncle’s 
+ se fervently wishing it had been any other evening. Suddenly, our 
ears caught the sound of bells and laughing voices, and ina few minutes 
up drove the Lorenski sledge in its gayest trappings, with Constanza, 
the Russian countess, and the young cousins, all looking blythe and 
rosy in the frosty air, while Ewerich and Theodore eat in true hunter's 
trim, and Father Cassimer himself in charge of the reins, with the well 
covered pork beside him. They had too noble horses of the best Tatar 
blood, unequalled in the province, as we knew, for speed and strength ; 
and Emerich’s cheerful voice first saluted us with: ** Ho! friends, it is 
seven hours yet till midnight: won’t you come with us?—it is a shame 
to let Christmas in without a wolf skin!” ‘ 

That was enough for us: we flew in for our equipments. My uncle 
Was not at first willing that we should go; but the werry company now 
at his door, the unequivocal countenance which Father Cassimer gave 
to the proceeding, aud the high spirits of the young Russians, who 
were, as usual, wild for the sport, made him think that, after all, there 
was no harm in the young people taking an hur or two in the woods 
before mass, which on Christmas-eve begins always at midnight. Our 
hunting-gear was donned in a trice; and with my uncle’s must trusty 
man, Metski, to assist in driving, away we went at full speed to the 
forest. 

Father Cassimer was an experienced general in expeditions of the 
kind ; he knew the turns of the woods where the wolves scented best; 
and when we had got fairly among the tall oaks, down went his pork. 
For some time it dragged on without a single wolf appearing, though 
the odour came strong and savoury through cord and straw. : 

“If I were a wolf myself, I would come for that,” said old Metski. 
The priest quickened his speed, vowing he would not say mass without 
a skin that night; and we got deeper into the wilderness of oak and 

ine. Like most of our Lithuanian forests, it had no underwood — 
Phere was ample space for our sledge among the great trees, and the 
moonlight fell in a flood of brightness upon their huge white trunks, 
and through the frost.covered branches. We could see the long icicles 

leaming like pendants of diamond for miles through the wide woods, 
Bat never a wolf. The priest began tolook disappointed; Metski sym- 
pathised with him, for he relished a hunt almost as well as his reve- 
rence; but all the rest, with the help of the Russians, amused them- 
selves with making game. I have said they were in great spirits, par- 
ticularly Count "theodore; indeed he was generally the gayer of the 
pair—his sister being evidently the more prudent—and in this respect 
they resembled the Lorezskis. Many a jest, however, on the non-ap- 
pearance of the wolves went round our sledge, of which I remember 
nothing now except that we all laughed till the old wood rang. 

** Be quiet, good children,”’ said the priest, turning in his seat of 
ye maa : ** you make noise enough to frighten all the wolves in crea- 

on.” 

“They won’t come to-night, father; they are preparing for mass,” 
cried Count Theodore. ‘“‘ Juana, if the old Finn were here now, would’nt 
he be useful ?” 

** Perhane he might,” said the countess, with a forced laugh ; but she 
cast a look of strange warning and reproof on her brother. 

** What Finn ?” said the priest, catching the count’s words, 

** Oh, he is talking of an old nursery-tale we had in St. Petersburg,” 
hastily interposed the lady, though I thought her face had no memory 
of the nursery in it. 

* About the Finns I’ll warrant,” said Father Cassimer. ‘They ere 
a strange people. My brother the merchant told me that he knew one 
of them at Abo who said he had a charm for the wolves; but somebody 
informed against him for smuggling, and the Russian government sent 
him to the lead mines in Siberia. By Saint Sigismund, there’s the first 
of them !” : 

As the priest spoke, a large wolf appeared, and half the guns in the 
sledge were raised. ‘‘ Not yet, not yet,” said our experienced com- 
mander, artfully turning away as another and another came in sight. 
«*There are more coming,” and he gradually slackened our pace; but 
far off through the moonlit woods and the frozen night we could hear 
a strange murmur, which grew and swelled on all sides to a chorus 
of mingled howlings, and the wolves came on by troops. 

‘¢ Fire now, friends !” cried Father Cassimer. ‘ We are like to have 
skins enough for Christmas ;” and bang went all our barrels. I saw 
five fall; but, contrary to expectation, the wolves did not retire—they 
stood for an instant snarling at us. The distant howlings continued 
and came nearer; and then from every glade and alley, vown the fro- 
en streams, and through the wide openings of the forest, came by 
scores and hundreds such a multitude of wolves as we could not have 
believed to exist in all Lithuania. 

**Hand me my gun, and take the reins, Metski,” cried Father Cassi- 
mer. ‘‘ Drive for your life!’ he added in an under tone; but every 
one in the sledge heard him. Heaven knows how many we killed; but 
it seemed of no use. Our pork was swallowed, straw and all. The 
creatures were pressing upon us on every side, as if trying to surround 
the sledge ; Pat | it was fearful to see the leaps that some grey old fel.. 
lows among them would take at Metskiand the horses. Our driver 
did his part like a man, making a thousand winds and turns through 
the woods ; but still the wolves pursued us. Fortunately, the firing 
kept them off, and, thanks to our noble horses, they were never able 
to get ahead of vs; but as far as we could see behind us in the moon- 
light, came the howling packs, as if rising from the ground of the fo- 
rest. We had seen nothing like it, all did their best in firing, especi- 
ally Count Theodore ; but his shots had little effect, for his hand shook, 
ow I know not if any but myself saw the looks of terrified intelligence 
which he exchanged with hissister. Still, she and the Lady Constanza 
kept up their courage, though the young cousins were as white as 
snow, and our ammunition was fast decreasing. 

* Yonder is light,” said Constanza at last, as the poor horses be 
oame unmanageable from fright and weariness. ‘It is from the cot- 
eage of old Wenzel, the woodman.” 

“If we could reach that,” said Father Cassimer, ‘and leave the 
horses to their fate: it is our only chance.” 

No one contradicted the priest’s arrangements, for his last words 
‘were felt to be true—though a pang passed over Constanza’s face at th: 
thought of leaving our brave and faithful horses to the wolves: but 
louder rose the howls behind us, as Metski urged on with all his might, 
and far above all went the shout of Father Cassimer (he had the best 
— in the province) : **Ho, Wenzel, open the door to us for God's sake!” 

e heard the old man reply, sent one well-aimed volley in among 
the wolves, and as they recoiled, man and woman leaped from the 
sledge—for our Polish girls are active—and rushed into the cottage, 
when old Wenzel instantly double-barred the door. It was woful to 
hear the cry of pain and terror from our poor horses as we deserted 
them ; the next instant the wolves were upon them. Wesaw them from 
the window, as thick as ever flies stuck on sugar. How we fired upon 
them, and with what good-will old Wenzel helped us, praying all the 
time to every eaint in the calendar, you may imagine! But still their 
mumbers were increasing; and asa pause came in the fearful din, we 
plainly heard through the still air the boom of our own great bell, 
ringing for the midaight mass. At that sound, Father Cassimer’s coun- 
tenance fell for the frst time He knew the bellman was a poor half- 
witted fellow, who would not be sensible of his absence; and then he 
turned to have another shot at the wolves, 

Shots were by this time getting scarce among us. 
man had 6 charge left but old Wenzel, who had supplied us as long as 
Fs = wes 3 — at saat loading his own gun with his last charge, he 

quietly in the corner, saying one didn’t kn at use mi 
for it, and he never liked an empty gun, we cht be 


There was not a 











Wenzel was the son of @ small innkeeper at Grodno, but after his 
father’s decease, which occurred when he was a child, his mother bad 
married a Russian trader, who, when she died, carried the boy to Mos- 
cow. There Wenzel bade fair to be brought up a Russian; but when 
a stepmother came home, which took place while he was still a youth, 
he had returned to his native country, built himself a hut in the woods 
of Lithuania, and lived a lonely hunter till the time of my story, when 
he was still a robust, though a gray-haired man. Some said his Mus- 
covite parents had rot been to his liking ; some that he had found cause 
to shoot @ master to whom they apprenticed him at Moscow; but be 
that as it might, Wenzel hated the Russians with all his heart, and 
never scrupled to say that the gun which had served him so long would 
serve the country too if it ever came toa rising. So much for Wenzel’s 
story, by way of explaining what followed; but as I stood beside him 
that night at the hut’s single crevice of a window I could have given 
Poland itself fur ammunition enough to do service on the wolves. They 
hud now left nothing but the bones of our horses, which they had drag- 
ged round and round the cottage, with adinof howlings that almost 
drowned our voices within. Then they seized on the bodies of their 
own slain companions, which were devoured to the very. skins; and 
still the gathering wasgoing on. We could see them coming in troops 
through the open glades of the forest, as if aware that some human 
prey wasin reserve. The hut was strongly built of great pine logs, 
but it was fearful to hear them tearing at the door and scratching up 
the foundations. The bravest among us got terrified at these sounds. 
Metski loudly avowed hisbelief that the wolves were sent upon us asa 
punishment for hunting on Christmas-eve, and fell instantly to his 
prayers. Wenzel flung a blazing brand among them from the window, 
but they did not seem to care for fire; and three of them were so near 
leaping in, that he drove to the log shutter and gave up that methed of 
detence. None of the party appeared so far overcome with terror as 
Count Theodore: his spirit and prudence both seemed to forsake bim. 
When the wolves began to scratch, he threw himself almost on his face 
in the corner, and kept moaning and praying in Russian, of which none 
of us understood a syllable but old Wenzel. Emerich and J would have 
spoken to him, but the woodman stopped us witha strangesign. Count 
Theodore had taken the relic of some saint from a pocket book which he 
carried in his breast, and was, in Russian fashion as I think, confess- 
ing his sins over it; while bis sister sat silent and motionless by the 
fire, with livid face and clasped hands. It was burning low, but I saw 
the woodman’s facedarken. He stepped to the corner and took down 
his gun, as I believed, to take the last shot at the wolves; but Count 
Theodore was in his way. He levelledit for an instant at the prostrate 
man, and before I could speak or interpose, the report, followed by a 
faint shrill shriek from the Russian, rang through the hut. We rushed 
- him, but the count was dead. A bullet bad gone right through the 

eart. 

** My gun has shot the count, and the wolves will leave us now,” 
said Wenzel coolly. ‘I heard him say in his prayers that a Fion, now 
in the Siberian miues, bad vowed to send them on him and his company 
wherever he went.” 

As the woodman spoke, he handed to Count Emerich, with a hoarse 
whisper, a bloody pocket- book, taken from the dead body, and turning 
to Juana, said something loud and threatening to her in the Russian 
tongue ; at which the lady only bowed her head, seeming of all in the 
but to be the least surprised or concerned at the death of ner brother 
As for us, the complicated horrors of the night had left us stunned and 
stupified till the rapid diminution of the wolfish din, the sounds of 
shots and voices, and the glare of flambeaux lighting up the forest, 
brought most of us tothe window The wolves were scouring away in 
all directions, there was a grayness in the eastern sky, for Christmas 
day was breaking; aud from all sides the count’s and my uncle’s 
tenantry, with skates and sledges, guns and torches, were pouring to 
the rescue as we shouted to them from the cottage. 

They had searched for us almost since midnight, fer.ring that some- 

thing terrible had detained Father Cassimer and his company trom 
mass. There were wonderfully few wolves shot in the retreat, and we 
all went home to Count Emerich’s house, but not in triumph, for with 
us went the body of the Russian, of which old Wenzel was one of the 
bearers. The unanimous determination we expressed to bring him to 
justice as a murderer, was silenced when Emerich showed us in con- 
fidence a letter from the Rassian minister, and a paper with all our 
names in a list of the disaffected in Upper Lithuania, which he had 
found in Theodore’s pocket-book. After that, we all affirmed that 
Wenzel’s gun had gone off by accident ; and on the same good Christ- 
mas day, Count Emerich, with a body of his retainers, escorted the 
Lady Juana to a convent at the other end of the province, the superior 
of which was his aunt. There she became a true Uatholic, professed, 
and, as [ was told, turned to a great saint. There is » wooden cross, 
with his name, and a Latin inscription on it, marking Count Theodore’s 
grave, by our old church on the edge of the forest. No one ever 
inquired after him, and the company of that terrible night are far 
scattered. My uncle and his sons all died for the poor country. The 
young cousins are married to German doctors in Berlin. Constanza 
and her brother are still single, for aught | know, but they have been 
exiles in America these fifteen years. Father Cassimer went with them, 
after being colonel of a regiment which saw hard service on the banks 
of the Vistula; and it may be that he is still saying mass or hunting 
occasionally in the Far West. 

The last time | saw Wenzel and Metski wasin the trenches at Minsk, 
where they had a tough debate regarding our adventure in the forest : 
the woodman insisting it was the Finn’s spell that brought the wolves 
in such unheard-of numbers, and the peasant maintaining that it was 
a judgment on our desecration of Christmas-eve. For my own part, I 
think the long storm and a great scarcity of food had something to do 
with it, for tales of the kind were never wanting in our province. The 
wolf. gathering, however, saved us a journey to Siberia: thanks to old 
Wenzel. And sometimes yet, when any strange noise breaks in upon 
my sleep even here in England, I dream of being in his wild hut in the 
forest and listening to the wolfish voices at the door.—Chambers. 





UNSUCCESSFUL GREAT MEN. 
VERCINGETORIX. 


The stern preposition was accepted, and was at first heroically exe- 
cuted Twenty towns of the Bituriges were given to the flames, and 
throughout the whole neighbouring districts, the country gleamed with 
voluntary desolation. But when it was known that the Komans were 
marching against the wealthy and populous city of Avaricum (the 
modern Bourges), and it became necessary to put the eelf-sacrificing 
ordinance in force there, the hearts of the Gaulish Chiefs failed them 
They listened to the entreaties of the inhabitants, who implored them no. 
to destroy acity that was almost the fairest in Gaul. The place wat 
strong by nature, and well fortified. The inhabitants pledged themt 
selves to defend it to the utmost. It was proposed, in the council ot 
war, to spare Avaricum from the general doom, and to garrison i 
against the Romans. Vercingetorix reluctantly yielded, against his 
better judgment ; and Avaricum was manned with picked troops from 
the Gallic army. Czeser soon appeared before its walls, and commenc- 
ed the siege, while Vercingetorix took up a position at alittle distance, 
whence his cavalry harassed the besiegers, intercepted their convoys. 
cut off stragglers and small detachments, and inflicted severe loss and 
suffering, with almost total impunity to themselves. 

The besieged defended their walls bravely ; but the disciplined cour- 
age and the engineering skill, and the patient industry of the Romans 
at last prevailed. The town was stormed with frightful carnage, nei- 
ther sex nor age being spared. Out of forty thousand human beings 
who were in Avaricum, when the siege commenced. only eight hundred 
escaped ; the rest perished beneath the Roman sword ; and Casar gained 
& town, which not only abounded in provisions and stores of every de. 
scription, but which served him as a secure basis for his subsequent 
operations. 

Afflicted but not disheartened at this calamity, Vercingetorix re- 
minded his followers that the defence of Avaricum had been undertaken 
against his opinion, and exhorted them not to be cast down by a blow, 
which was caused, not by any superior valour of the enemy, but by 
their superior skill in carrying on seiges ; an art with which the Gauls 
were little familiar. He assured them of the successful efforts which 
he was making to bring other Gallic states into their league ; and he 
skilfaliy availed himsef of the humbled condition in which he saw his 
troops, to persuade them thenceforth to fortify their camps; a military 
toil, for which the Gauls had always previously been too proud or too 
idle. So different were the men, whom Vercingetorix led, to those 
whom he bad to encounter—the laborious legionaries of Rome, to whom 
the toils of the pioneer, the sapper, and the miner, were daily tasks ; 
and who won Caxsar’s victories for him, more even by their spades than 
by their swords 

Vercingetorix was preeminent in the quality, which is the peculiar 
attribute of genius, the power of swaying multitudes by the impulse of 








his single will, and inspiring them with his own enthusiasm. Itis the 
quality which Malebranche has expressively called ‘* the contagious. 
ness ofa great mind.” At his exhortations the Gaulish soldiery re- 
sumed their courage and their patriotic zeal ; nor were the assertions 
which he made to tnem of his success in acquiring fresh members of 
the national league, deceptions or exaggerated boasts. Choosing his 
emissaries with marvellous discernment of character, and infusing into 
them his own persuasive eloquence, he had won over many more valu- 
able adherents, and had even made the Aidui, those inveterate parti- 
sans of Rome, waver in their anti-national policy. The loss which the 
disaster at Avaricum had made in his sae was soon repaired ; and 
when Cesar moved southwards to chastise the Arverni in their own 
territory with six of his legions from Avaricum (having sent Labienus 
with the other four, to put down the risings of the Gauls in the north), 
he found no signs of submission or despair. The passage of the Elaver 
was guarded against him, and when he had succeeded, by an able ma- 
nceuvre, in crossing it, and advanced through Auvergne to its capital, 
Gergovia, he found Vercingetorix, with a numerous and efficient army, 
skilfully posted so a3 to cover the easiest approaches to the town; and 
with entrenchments formed round his camp, in which the Roman en- 
gineers recognised how well their own lessons had at last been learned. 

Ceesar proceeded to besiege both the city and the Gaulish camp; but 
in the narrative which he himself has given us of the operations before 
Gergovia itis palpable that he has concealed much, and coloured much, 
in order to disguise the defeat which Vercingetorix undoubtedly gave 
him. According to his own version, the indiscreet zeal of some of his 
soldiers, in following tco far an advantage which they had gained in an 
assault upon the enemy’s camp, led to their being driven back, with the 
loss of forty-six centurions, and seven hundred rank and file. But it 
is clear from the statements of other writers, that his loss was far 
greater ; and he was obliged to raise the siege, and retreat towards the 
territory of the Aidui. 

There is no Celtic Livy of the Gallic war. No one has recorded the 
rapturous joy that must have pealed through Gergovia, when Vercin- 
getorix entered it as its deliverer, and when the previously inviacible 
Csesar was seen retiring with his beaten legions from their expected 
prey. The glad intelligence soon afterwards arrived that the rich und 
p?werful dui had renounced the Roman alliance, «nd were in arms 
for the independence of Gaul. This seemed to secure success. Cwsar 
had been principally dependent on the Aidui for his supplies ; and the 
best part of his cavalry had been composed of their auxiliary squadrons, 
Ali these resources were now given to the already victorious patriots ; 
and the speedy destruction of the invaders «ppeared inevitable. 

The accession, however, of the Adui to the national cause was not 
unattended by disadvantages. The chiefs of that wealthy and strong 
people thought themselves entitled to the principal command of the 
national armies; but the Arverni naturally refused to let their young 
hero be deposed from the dignity which he had filled so well. A gen- 
eral assembly of the warriors of all Gaul was then convened at Bibrac- 
te (the modern Autun); aud of all the Gallic States only three neglec- 
ted thesummons. When the great national army was fully collected, 
the question whether the Hduan princes or Vercingetorix should have 
the supreme command, was left to the general suffrage of the soldiery. 
To a man they voted for Vercingetorix. The Aduans submitted to the 
decision, and professed obedience to the commander-in chief; but it 
was with reluctance and secret discontent. They repented at heart of 
having abandoned the Romans, who had always treated them as the 
first in rank among the Gallic States. And it is more than probable 
that the national cause must have suffered during the subsequent mil- 
itary operations through the disaffections and divisions which were 
thus introduced in the Gaulish army. 

During these delays and deliberations of the Gauls, Caesar gained 
time, which to him was invaluable, and had marched northwards, and 
reunited his legions with those of Labienus. He also employed the in- 
terval thus given him, for the purposa of calling new allies to his aid 
from the right bank of the Rhine. During his campaigns against the 
Germans, he had learned to appreciate the valour of that nation, far 
more enduring than the fiery but transient energy of the Gauls; and 
he had especially observed and experienced the excellence of t he 
German cavalry. This was the arm in which he had always been 
weakest, and in which the defection of the AZdui had now left him al- 
most helpless. Employing his treasures, and the influence of bis name 
and renown among the adventurous warriors of the German tribes, he 
succeeded in bringing a large force of their best and bravest youth 
actess the Rhine, to fight under his eagles againat their old enemies, 
the Gauls. He does not specify the number of the German auxiliaries 
whom he thus obtained ; probably he was unwilling to let it appear how 
much Rome was indebted to German valour for her victory. _ But they 
were evidently many thousands in number, and their superiority, as 
cavalry, to the Romans, is evident from the fact, that Cesar not only 
made his officers give up their chargers, in order to mount the Germans 
as well as possible, but he compelled the Roman cavalry to take the 
slight and inferior horses which the Germans had brought with them, 
and give up their own superior and better trained steeds to the new 
allies, who were the fittest to use them. Besides the German cavalry, 
he also obtained a considerable force of German light infantry ; of 
youths, who were trained to keep up with the horsemen in the march 
or in action, to fight in the intervals of the ranks and equadrons, ard 
whose long javalins, whether hurled, or grasped as pikes, were used 
with serious effect against both riders and horses in the enemy’s 
troops. 

With this important accession to his army, Cesar begun his south- 
ward march towards Provence. He seems to have collected all his 
stores and treasures from his various depots, and to have completely 
abandoned his hold on northern and central Gaul. His army was en- 
cumbered with an unusually Jarge amount of baggage; and the diffi- 
culty was great of conducting it without serious loss, through a hostile 
territory, and in face of a numerous and spirited foe. 

Vercingetorix thought that complete vengeance now was secured.— 
He led his army near that of Cesar, and though he still avoided bring- 
ing his infantry into close action with the Roman legionaries, he 
thought that the magnificent body of cavalry, which was under his 
command, gave him the means of crushing that of the enemy, and then 
seizing favourable opportunities for charging the legions while on the 
march. He watched till the Romans had reached some open ground 
near the sources of the Seine, and then called his captains of horse 
round him, and told them that the hour of victory was come. He urged 
them to ride in at once upon the long encumbered Roman line. 

The Gallic cavaliers shouted eagar concurrence with their general's 
address. In their excitement a colemn oath was proposed and taken, 
by which each of them bound himself never to know the shelter of a 
roof, and never to look on parent, wife, or child, until he had twice rid- 
den through the Roman ranks. 

Thus inspirited and devoted, the nobles of Gaul rode forth in three 
large squadrons to the fight. Two were to assail the Romans in flank‘ 
the third was to charge the marching column in front. Cmsar also 
divided his cavalry into three divisions to meet the enemy. But Cesar 
also arranged bis legions so as both to protect the baggage, and to af- 
ford a shelter bebind their brigades, whither any squadron of his horse, 
that was severely pressed, might retreat, and reorganize itself for a 
fresh charge. Vercingetorix could not trust his Gaulish infantry so 
near the foe, as to give any similar support to his horsemen. But his 
cavaliers charged desperately on each of the three points against which 
he had marshalled them; and the combat was long and desperate. At 
firet the Gauls had the advantage. Cmsar was obliged to rally his 
squadrons, and lead them on in person: he himself was, at one time, 
nearly captured, and his sword was wrested from him during the close 
hand to-hand fight, in which he was engaged. At last the obstinate 
valour of the German horsemen, aided by the skilful manceuvres of the 
supporting legions, prevailed, and the remains of the Gaulish cavalry 
fled in confusion to where their infantry was posted. This also caught 
the panic ; and the whole Gaulish army was driven by the conquering 
Romans and Germans in ruinous flight to the walls of Alesia, where 
Vercingetorix at last succeeded in rallying his dispirited and disorgan- 
ized host. 

He might easily have made his own escape; for, some time elapse 
before the Romans were able to occupy all the apprvaches to the c y. 
and he actually, in this interval, sent away all his cavalry. But he 
was resolved to maintain the struggle for his country as long as a spark 
of hope survived. His infantry, though ill suited for mancuvres or 
battles, was excellent in the defence ot fortified posts; and at the head 
of the eighty thousand foot soldiers, whom be had rallied ut Alesia, he 
resolved to defend the city, and the fortified camp which he formed be- 
neath its walls, against Cesar, while afresh army of his countrymen 
could be assembled, and brought to his assistance. The victorious de- 
fence of Gergovia was remembered, and a similar success was jusuly 
hoped for now. . : ats 

Caesar, however, instead of wasting the lives of his legionaries in 
assaults upon the Gaulish camp or city, formed the astonishing project 





of carrying fortified lines all round Alesia, and the hill on wuicu it 
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stood, and o' reducirg his enemy by blockade. As the speely approve 
of a new army of Gauls to the relief of Vercingetorix was certain, the 
Roman general required also an outer line of contravallation to be 
formed. The patient discipline and the indomitable industry of his 
veterans accomplished this wiracle of military enginee: ing in five weeks. 
Daring these weeks the messengerg of Vercingetorix were stirring up 
all Gaul to the rescue of her chosen chief; and at length Vercingetorix 
and his comrades saw from the ramparts an apparently innumerable 
aad irresistible host of their fellow-countrymen marching down from 
ahe neighbouring mountains, and preparing to besiege the Roman be. 

jegers. 
a series of battles followed, in which Vercingetorix and the garrison 
of Alesia sallied desperately against the inner line of the Roman works, 
while the extended line was assailed by the myriads of the outer Gaul- 
ish army. But nothing could drive the steady legionaries from their 

ostg; and at the close of each day’s engagement the Gauls recoiled 
with diminished numbers and downcast hopes from either ambit of the 
blood-stained redoubts. At last Caesar, by a skilful manceuvre, launch- 

ed bis German cavalry against the outer army of the Gauls, and the 

intended deliverers of Alesia fled in irretrievable disorder, never to 
rally again. . 

The doom of Alesia and its garrison was now inevitable. Their stores 
of provisions were almost utterly exhausted, and their own numbers 
increased the horror of their position. Vercingetorix alone was calm 
and undismayed. He thought that the lives of his countrymen might 
yet be saved by the sacrifice of his own. He reminded them that the 
war had not been undertakea for his private aggrandizement, but for 
the common interests ofall; yet, inasmuch as the Romans represented 
it as a war made through his schemes only, and for his purposes only, 
he was willing to be given up to them either alive or dead, as an expia- 
tory offering to their wrath. The other Gaulish commanders then sent 
to Casar to treat for the terms of capitulation. The answer was, that 
they must instantly give up their chief, and their arms, and surrender 

at discretion. Cesar forthwith caused his tribunal to be set up in the 
space between his lines and the Gaulish camp, and took his seat there 
to receive the submission of the conquered, and to pronounce their 

‘ate. 

. Vercingetorix waited not for thé Roman lictors to drag him to the pro- 
consul’s feet. The high-minded Celt arrayed himself for the last time 
in his choicest armour, mounted for the last time his favourite war- 
horse, and then galloped down to where sat the Roman general, sur- 
rounded by his vengeful troops. Vercingetorix did not halt at the in- 
stant; but, obeying the warrior-impulse that led him to taste once 
more the excitement of feeling his own good steed bound freely beneath 
him on his native soil, he wheeled at full speed round the tribunal, and 
then, suddenly curbing his horse right before Cwsar, he sprang on the 
ground, laid his helm, his spear, and his sword at the victor’s feet, and, 
bending his knee, awaited in mute majesty his doom. 

Even Cesar was startled at the sudden apparition; and a thrill of 
admiration and pity ran through the ranks of the stern, bloody- handed 
soldiers of Rome, when they gazed on the stately person,* and martial 
demeanour of their foe, and thought from what dignity he had fallen. 
But Casar’s emotion was only transient. After some harsh and un- 
generous invectives against his brave enemy, he bade the lictors fetter 
him, and hsle him away. For six years, while Cesar completed the 
conquest of Gaul, and fought the campaigns of his civil wars, Vercinge- 
torix languished in a Roman dungeon : and he was only taken thence 
to be led in triumph behind the Dictator’s chariot-wheels, and to be 
then slaughtered in cold blood, while Cesar in the pride of his heart, 
was feasting high in the Capitol. 

There is, however, a tribunal before which the decrees of Fortune 
are often reversed ; and no one, who studies history in the right spirit, 
can failin awarding the superior palm of true greatness to the victim 
over the oppressor,—to the captive Vercingetorix over the triumphant 
Julius.—Bentley’s Mag. 


IRISH BALLAD SINGERS AND IRISH 
STREET BALLADS. 


This is Fair-day in our Irish market-town. On every road, pour in 
flocks of sheep, droves of cattle (many of them of the old country 
breed, small and rough), and pigs; the latter for the most part coming 
singly, with hay-rope to jerking hind-leg. At every convenient brook 
or hedge side, country girls don the shoes and stockings they have 
been carrying so far in a bundle: partly for economy's sake, partly 
because they can walk with more ease barefoot ; mainly, in order that 
they may enter the fair with undimmed lustre of black, and spotless 

White or blue. At an outskirt of the town spreads the “ Fair-Green,” 
bordered with hovels; its expanse of mire thickly trodden with hoof 
and brogue—men shouting, swearing, bargaining, where the moistened 
yomee smites and re-smites the rugged palm; beasts lowing, bleating, 

ellowing, braying, neighing, and squeaking. Horses with ribbon on 
neck dash recklessly to and fro; multitudinous horns threaten, parried 
and punished by innumerable sticks. Who keep all those asses? Are 
they never curried? In good sooth they are ill-used. There are few 
whiskey-tents, but this is because people prefer to drink elsewhere; 
for many have “ broke their medal” —in other words, forgotten Father 
Mathew—long ago. 

Down the street, it is all a moving crush of carts, beasts, potatoes 
(not quite extinct yet), corn-sacks, and human beings. There aremen 
in blue coats, flat cloth caps, old brown hats; matrons, in blue cloaks, 
red shawls, a cloak or two ef the old-fashioned red cloth, white caps, 
white kerchiefs on head, red kerchiefs; maidens, with hair of brown 
or sable Spanish gloss, or, more ambitious, in bonnets with fluttering 
ribbons and flowered shawls. Yet these, too, found their last mirror, 
perhaps, in Pie’s Pool there above; coming thence no longer barefoot. 

At all corners and points of vantage, apples are offered energetically 
to the public; at a few, cakes and ‘‘ sweet-rock” Elevated on carts 
without horses, the auctioneers of old clothes, and the Cheap Johns of 
new apparel, make their appeals to the crowd, and their apparently 
ferocious verbal attacks upon each other. Auctioneer, who is licensed 
and sells in regular mode to the highest bidder, alludes, somewhat 
haughtily, to the flimsiness of slop goods: Cheap John, a stentorian 
and brazen outlaw, declares that none of his customers can say, ‘* Be 
merciful to the man that wore this last !—I wonder what he died of !” 
and kindling with the sympathy of his audience, shoots forth a quite 
surprising volley of humour and wit; rich, ready, genuine, and making 
advantage of passing occurrences. Then, of a sudden, he slides into 
business again—‘* I'll not have even one-and-eight, one-and-seven— 
(Don’t — me, ma’am), one-and-six, seventeen, sixteen, fifteen !’—and 
at last sells the new fancy vest, which he has tried on himself ever so 
often, at ninepence ; or, perhaps, cannot sell it after all, and, flinging 
it by, once more unfolds the three yards and a half, and a bit of suspi- 
ciously-measured linen, which he whacks with well-managed wand to 
prove its soundness. 

A more quiet company of merchants—amongst whom, years ago, 
Cheap John the First arose like a red revolutionist—continue to pitch 
their tents hard by. The Stannens (standings) are conveniently rang- 
ed over the gutter on each side of the street, with roofs of patched 
canvas, sack cloth, or motley counterpane, stretched on rickety poles, 
or rounded with osiers ; whereunder are spread the dazzling treasures 
of cheap cutlery and jewellery ; distorting mirrors in red frames ; round 
Pewter cased ditto capable of being propped up and folded artfully ; 

Sallowses (i. e, suspenders), and broad belts of coloured web—deemed 
Tholesome wear by country youths; little blue and yellow covered song 

cooks; Lives of Saints, mixed with spelling books and Reed-a ma-daisies 
(Reading- made- easys); and, in a corner, three or four second-hand 
{olumes—perhaps one of Urquhart’s ** Rabelais,’ Dublin edition, and 
a of 4 The Justice of the Peace, published in 1&23; which latter the 
poy keeper recommends to your attention as ‘*‘ an entertaining ro- 
bs am; and, on being, with some trouble, undeceived on this point, 

Ys he’s no scholar (meaning that he can’t read), but that’s what he 

ught it for. 
oa t our elbow, a ballad singer, @ young woman in old plaid cloak and 
ait ag straw bonnet strikes up, with a sweet Connaught lisp, and 
been” nasal twang, ‘“* The Sorrowful Lamentation of Patrick Dono- 
po —with the words *‘Come all you tender Christians !”—and soon 
a saane round her a ring of listeners. She will sing da capo as long 
a ¢ ballad appears to draw attention and custom, and then she will 

Snge it or move off to another part of the fair. 

m... hour of melody seems to have struck; for, not far away we dis- 
esity . second circle united by Orphean attraction. And here ourcuri- 
self a $ raised by the comment of & man who seems to be tearing him- 
that wer from the influence. The best ballad-singer this, he declares, 
pee se ae heard these twenty years! To which another, assenting, 

: a n troth, it’s worth & ha’penny to hear him go over it, let alone 
a La ee. The minstrel is found to be a tall, sad, stooping man, 
Seshens Lenk: his song, to the very favourite tune of Youghall 

-that he ihe coe two ve lovers ; his vocal excellence consists in 
y word several times round his tongue, wrapt in the 








n \tes of a soft, hasky, tremulous voice. Inthis style of gracing—which 
s considered highly artistic, and for which, I believe, ** hamouring” 
is the country phrase—the words are delivered somewhat as follows: 

This pay-air discoo-oneyoor-erced with sich fo0-nney-oorce o'ray-ayizin, 

Ther may-aynin they ay-apee-ayx-esprayss'd so-ho-o-o cleerrrr, E 

That fau-hor tol» ssen too oo ther caw-aw-he-on vairssy-ay-ashia, 

My ehe-ee in-clinay-aheeay-ashin was for too-00 hoo-hoo draw-aw-haw-ee aw- 

a-neerrrrr. 

That is to say: 

This pair discoursed with such force of raysoning, 

Their meaning they expressed so clear, 

That for to listen to their conversation, 

My inclination was for to draw near. 
Urging our slow way through the crowd, we come within earshot of 
asbriller strain, which proceeds from two female vocalists, standing 
face to face, and yelling down one another's throats. Agrarian poli 
tics, this time, and not of the most wholesome sort! That country 
lout—who tenders his copper with swaggering bashfulness, and, for 
careful preservation of the ballad, rolls it up into a wisp between his 
hands, and so thrusts it into his pocket—lout as he is, has, not impro- 
bably, enough of musical ear and voice to enable him to revive the 
symphony and song of these strange dameels, by his winter fireside, 
and at subsequent wakes and gatherings ; sprinkling into wild hearts 
the ignorance and foolishness—if it be no worse—of some poor conceited 
creature who perhaps bribed the printer with a few pence to exalt his 
trash into type. , 

Does that fine gendarmerie of ours, the constabulary, never inter- 
meddle witha crime in its rarefied or gaseous form of song? Seldom: 
scarcely ever, beyond desiring the offender to ‘‘ move on,” which the 
offender does—as far as round the corner of the next lane. Notwith- 
standing all we hear about penal laws, the liberty of the subject is 
sacredly, almost superstitiously, respected in Ireland. Listen for a 
moment to that vender of china cement and polishing paste, who, rub- 
bing his whitening and quicksilver with his palm on the edges of a 
roll of pence, invites the crowd to turn their iron spoons into silver, 
and their saucepans into shaving-mirrors: adding, that the composi- 
tion is admirable for cleaning up a firelock—‘ and if yiz wuz only to 
take it out wanst a year fo shoot an agent wid, yiz oughtn’t to grudge 
the price I’m axin’,—ha’pence a piece, still on, or six for tuppence !” 
Of course this is mere fun; but we must confess, too, that it is freedom 
of speech. * 

The muster of ballad-singers, to-day, is above the average; for, see, 
here is another! A little elderly man, wearing a very large and ex- 
tremely elderly hat-—his warehouse. He accompanies bis comic song 
with a fiddle, upon which he leans one of his red weazen cheeks, watch- 
ing with twinkling black eyes the movements of his left hand on the 
strings. His fiddle is cheap looking and cracked, and his bow is 
mended with packthread. When the harsh chords cease, and he lowers 
the instrument slowly from his chin, you observe that what seemed to 
be a continuous self-satisfied smile is, in reality, the effect of a dint or 
muscular contraction near bis mouth; and that his expression of coun- 
tenance is most doleful. He stands helplessly with the fiddle under 
one arm, and the sheaf of papers in his hands. Let us buy one of him; 
and then go home, and look over a certain sheaf of our own gathering, 
of publications in the same humble, but not all unimportant, depart- 
ment of literature. 

Here is our bundle—some ten dozen of the ordinary street ballads of 
Ireland; comprising, we have reason to think, specimens of almost 
every sort at present in vogue in the rural districts ; that is to say, all 
Ireland, except two or three of the largest towns with their immediate 
neighbourhoods, which have local and towny balluds of their own. 
They are, of course, “‘ printed on gray paper with coarse type,” headed 
with most incompatible woodcuts, and filled with instances of every 
kind of typographical error; from mis-stopping and mis-spelling to 
omissions of words, lines, and half-stanzas; so that, while intended for 
the perusal of the humblest, they often require (as I once heard a girl 
complain) ‘‘a very good scholar to make thim out. ’ 

Nearly one-half of the whole number owe their inspiration to Cupid 
—a personage not unfrequently mentioned therein by name, and con- 
ducting about eighty per cent. of his followers to the happiest conclu- 
sion. In this class of songs, two things are observable, as truly reflect- 
ing the character of the people: first, lawful wedlock is uniformly the 
aim and end: secend, elopements are very usual, and are considered 
not in the least objectionable. Parents are habitually described as the 
natural enemies of true lovers; and, as such, it is held not only allow- 
able, but highly praiseworthy, to revile, deceive, and even directly to 
rob them. Yet the romantic or love in-a cottage principle which 
prevails among the Romeos and Juliets of polite fiction bas no parallel 
here, for care is always taken to provide one or other of the amorous 
couple with ‘‘ ample means,” and oftentimes the exact amount of the 
dowry is impressively mentioned. Instances of ladies of fortune falling 
in love with young men of the humblest rank, are (in the ballad world) 
extremely frequent; sailors and servants, or ‘* /ebouring-boys,” ap- 
pearing to be most liable to such good fortune. On the other hand, it 
sometimes happens, but not nearly so often, that a gentleman is found 
laying his affection and property at the feet of a lowly maiden. The 
ladies, in truth, are by much the bolder wooers; witness the oldest 
and most popular ballad in our collection, which, in the present copy, 
commences thus : 

Rise up, William O'Reilly, and come along with me ; 

I mean for te go with you. and leave this country ;t 

I'll leave my father’s dwelling, his money and fine lawn,{ 

So away goes William O'Reilly, and his dear Mourneen Bawn. 

This ballad had its rise in an affair that happened in the north-west 
of Ireland about sixty-five years ago. William O'Reilly, or Willy 
Reilly, a young Catholic farmer, was tried at Sligo for the abduction 
of Miss Folliott, daughter of a gentleman of property ; but the young 
lady deposed that she had eloped with Willy of her own free will, and 
he was thereupon triumphantly acquitted. The fact of the Folliotts 
being aristocrats and of high Orange politics, invested the occurrence 
with a strong party interest; which, combined with the romantic cir- 
cumstances of the case, gave the ballad an extensive popularity, which 
it still retains. All over Ulster, at least, Willy Reilly is a household 
word; and the name—sometimes in the form of Reilly, sometimes of 
O’Reilly—has become a stock name of the heroes of the ballad. makers. 

For another instance, less authorised by history, of this leap-year 
style of courtship, take *‘ The Admired Love-Song of William and Eliza, 
of Lough-Erin Shore.” William becomes servant to ‘‘a lady of honour,” 
who falls in love with him, and brings him, first to Dublin, and thence 
to London. 





For three months in great consolation [says William] 
This lady she did me adore, 

Saying, my Willy, do not be uneasy 
For leaving Lough-Erin shore. 


Dear Willie, you'll roll in great splendour, 
With lords, dukes, and earls of fame ; 
You'll correspond with these nobles, 
And you shall be equal the same. 


In conclusion, William; who at first really did appear somewhat 
uneasy, despite the splendour promised him, 
Is wed to a great English lady, 
The truth unto you I'll explore ; 
He hopes to roll in great splendour 
Once more on Lough-Erin shore. 


William, by the way, is, out of sight, the most popular, lyrically, of 
Christian names. 
The following damsel is no less demonstrative than the one just dis- 
posed of: 
It is of a nobleman’s daughter, 
So comely and handsome to hear, 
Her father possessed of great fortune, 
Fall thirty-five thousand a year ; 
He had but one only daughter, 
Caroline is her name, we are told 
One day, from her drawing room window, 
She admired a young sailor so bold. 


His cheeks they appeared like two roses, 
His hair was as black as the jet, 
Young Caroline watch’'d his departure, 
Watked round, and young William she met; 
She said, “I'm a nobleman’s daughter, 
Possessed of ten thousand in gold ; 
I'll forsake both my father and mother, 
And wed my young sailor bold.” 


Young Caroline—an ante-dated Bloomer—assumes male attire, and 


Two years and a half on the ocean, 
She sailed with her young sailor lold. 





* Heard by the writer as stated, 
+ Pronounced counteree. 





+ A misprint for “land,” which is pronounced awn in the North. 
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On her return, the effect of her novel style of dress on her father’s 
nerves, is described with commendable simplicity. 
Caroline went straightway to her father, 
In her jacket and trousers of blue ; 
He received her, and that moment fainted, 
W hen first she appeared in [his] view. 
He recovers, however, from the shock communicated by the blue 
trousers, and 











They are married, and Caroline’s portion 
Is twenty five thousand in gold ; 

So now they are happy and cheerful, 
Caroline and her young sailor bold. 

Observe, that by a not uncommon rhythmical license, the accent of 
this lady’s name is shifted between the first syllable and the third, 
according to convenience. 

Our next heroine has set her heart upon her parents’ “‘ Bonny La- 
bouring Boy,” and proceeds thus : 

I courted him for twelve long months, but little did I know 
My cruel parents thought to prove our overthrow. 

Being coerced— 

Eight hundred pounds and all my clothes I took that very night, 
And with the Jad that I adored to Belfast I did take flight ; 

His love it has entangled me, and that I can’t deny, 

So to America I'll go with my bonny labouring boy. 

Two ladies with military tastes, and no less than five with ungovern- 
able nautical propensities—in other words, female soldiers and sailors 
—are commemorated in our bundle. The narrative of ‘‘ The Undaunted 
Female” describes how young Mary, who wasa damsel fair, so vir- 
tuous and so kind, enlisted in the regiment with her lover, and how 

They foaght them on the Sutlej till the Indians did give o'er, 
Did Mary and her William in the late Indian war. 

We may here take an opportunity of quoting from another ballad, 
a singularly condensed and simple statement of the tender feelings of 
a young lady whose lover is a military gentleman :— 

When I do awake in the morning, 
My breast it does tremble with woe ; 
To think that a youth who's so charming 
Has such dangerous places to go. 

The last verse of “‘ The Handsome Cabin Boy” contains a remarkable 
passage: 

Then each man took a bumper, and drank ‘¢ Success to Troy,” 
And likewise to the cabin-boy, was neither man nor boy. 

The sailors drinking Success to Troy, would be indeed profoundly 
unintelligible: were not the hypothesis open to us that the poet thought 
reason an unimportant matter, compared with rhme. 

In ‘* The Lady and theSailor,” occurs one of the very few bits which 
can be said to possess, accidentally or otherwise, any merit in thought 
or expression. It is this: 

As the lady and [the] sailor was crossing the deep, 
Says the lady to the sailor, «‘ You sigh in your sleep.” 
*L once had a sweeiheart,” the sailor did say, 

“ And by her cruel parents I was sent away.” 

The two following lines of ‘‘ Erin’s Lovely Home” are better yet; the 
speaker is a convict: 

There is seven links upon my chain, and every link a year 
Before I can return again tothe arms of my dear. 

Some of the comicand satirical pieces are not without spirit; but, as 
a general rule, the style of this class of ballads is even more wretehed 
than theirtypography. In one amorous ditty, the lover says: 

I drew up near this lovely maid, 

All with a complaisanting smile, 
My heart being caprivated quite, 

I stood and viewed her for awhile. 

In another, he avers : 

Ber slender waist and carriage has fractured my poor brain. 

A third song commences in language which the poet or the printer 
or both, have contrived with great success to invest with the not un- 
common poetical merit of impenetrable obscurity ; 

Being in the month of May, when all vesitudes was gay, , 
A young shepperdess came viewing on her flock, 
And in @ fourth the swain inquires of his Mary 
Ah, lovely creature, the pride of Nature! 
Did Cupid send you wo the Shannon side ? 
whereto, properly enough, 
She then made answer, it’s all [romance, Sir,] 
For you to flatter a simple dame ; 
I'm not so stupid or duped by Cupid, 
So 1 defy you on me to schame. 

On the whole, mythology has gone much out of esteem. Our present 
collection furnishes only one thorough specimen of the old classical- 
allusion ballad style ; namely, ‘* The Maid of Slievebawn ;” which opens 
with Cupid and Morpheus, and prefers its own heroine to Venus with 
her peacocks, to the Nine Muses, and likewise to Juno, ‘‘ when drawn 
in her chariot by swans.” The writer, to get himself into a proper 
frame of mind for inspiration, proposes to ‘‘ range to and fro,” 

Reflecting on Cupid, who on me did promise to fawn 
adding— 
T'm trepanned in love's chains, and in pain for the Maid of Slievebawn, 


He proceeds as follows, in a state of mind sublimely distracted : 
Tne grand King of England, this beautiful maid he had seen, 
He would not let Paris deprive that fair maid of his queen; 
To Old Ireland he said to O'Neill at that fair one’s demand, 
His grand Trojan troops he’d encamp atthe foot of Slievebawn. 

Let us now turn to the Party Ballads. Of these we have fourteen ; 
some poetical, some on Church polemics. 

In Ireland, the mass of the people recognise but two great parties ; 
the one, composed of Catholics, patriots, would-be rebels—these bein 
interchangeable ideas ; the other, of Protestants, Orangemen, wrong 
holders of estates, and oppressors in general—these also being inter- 
chanyeable ideas. It is true, there are Protestants who rank on the 
popular side, and who, on occasion, receive tumultuous applause from 
the common cry. Smith O’Brien and John Mitchell were of these ; and 
the Young Irelanders exerted themselves to build an Irish party, on 
other than the old ground of priestly Catholicism ; bat herein lay one 
cause of their failure. The people, in the confused brains of its many 
heads, could not, would not, and will not understand more than two 
parties. The exceptions are too few to affect their general habit of 
mind if, indeed, the many-headed (when they came to think of it) would 
really trust a Protestant patriot, save in the belief of his readiness to 
join the true Church, when the proper time should arrive, Such of 
their own clergy as profess ‘*‘ loyalty,” are considered to know what 
they are about. 

** The Brave Defenders of the Church of Rome,” is in celebration of 
one of the boys of the 98, who was sent to ‘* Vandimonds land” 

Because he was head leader 
Of Father Murphy’s Shelmoneers. 

The Reverend General Murphy, one of the most renowned of 
chiefs of 98, who used to boast of catching the heretic balls im his fin- 
gers, is often alluded to in these ballads. This ballad and some of the 
others were, no doubt, written many years ago ; but their sentiments are 
by no means out of date ; and Father Murphy's fame vividly survives 
in someof the most recent effusions. The fourth verse of The Brave 
Defenders presents a curious junction of the theologist with the insur- 
gent: 

For being a Roman Catholic I was trampled on by Harry’s breed, 
[meaning Henry VIII.} 

And for fighting in defence of my God, my country, and my creed 

Trasubstantiation is the faith that we depend upon ; 

Look and you will find it in the sixth chap. of St. John. 

As Moses and Biias, they teld us of our heavenly church, 

That we in future ages should suffer persecation much. 

Four songs resound the praises of ** brave Dr. Cahill,” who appears te 
have sprung into sudden popularity on the strength of some amiable re- 
marks of the brave Doctor, to the effect, that there was not a man, wo- 
man, or child in France, who would not dance with joy at the pros 
of plunging a knife into the body of an Englishman. The first, is call- 
ed ‘* The Penal Law,” and says : 

Brave Dr. Cahill he does not despair, 
He wrote some fine letters our spirits to cheer. 
Chorus. 
Be sober and steady, and mind what you're at, 
It's not like '98,—there is something in that. 
The chorus to verse three, is varied thus: : 








It’s not like Ballin - 3» min] what you ’re at, 
Nor the days of John Mitchell,—there is something in that- 
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« It’s not like” is a common idiom, implying that the business will 
t next time. 
ne «New { ong = the great Dr. Cabill’s Visit to England,” is ad- 
dressed to ** you Romans throughout England’s nation,” and declares 
the Doctor's object to be to: 
Join us in true combination 
Against a vile heretic tribe. 


After several rather truculent lines, it ends thus: 
We have noble fine brave men in England, 
We have them in France and in Spain ; 
We have them across the Atlantic, 
Preparing to come o’er the main. 
We have noble brave Cahill, our leader, 
And millions of heroes at. home, 
Then why should we longer be craving? [craven] 
But fearlessly fight for our own. 
In the next lay, another doctor divides the honours with the great 
Cahill. The Poem is called *‘ Doctors Betagh and Cahill,” and com- 


mences significantly : 
Come all you loose young fellows, you know well what I mean, 
Prepare yourselves in time my boys, I'd have you mind the green ; 
The auiliee it looks gloomy, I think we're near a change, 
And little John, the Lepreghaun, he is nearly quite deranged. 
Chorus. 
So get your hooks in order, boys, be ready for your work ; 
Now is yuur time or never, boys, before we are all burked. 
~ « Little John,” means the Prime Minister, who is constantly satirised 
in the same crushing manner. The natureof the expected reaping for 
which the hooks are to be kept in order, is made plain enough a few 
lines farther down: 
Father Murphy was a reaper, the best I ever seen, 
He reaped away without delay—he loved the shamrock green. 
Here is a caution against traitors in the camp : 
So if you hire a reaper, take care of who you choose, — 
Don’t be like me, Master Edward, or your corn you will lose: 
The tratitor’s name was Reynolds—attend to what I say, 
Before the work it was commenced he did us all betray. 
In conclusion, Eighteen Hundred and Fifty-two, the year of hope and 
@read, is thus alluded to: 
That holy prophet as I call, Dr. Betagh was his name, 
The last sermon he preached was in Rosemary-lane ; 
Many signs, he said, and tokens through the seasons we would see, 
Large hail with heavy lightnings after '47 it would be. 


In Eighteen Hundred and Ten, he prophesied, it’s true, 
That [reland would flourish in the year Fifty two ; 

He prophesied America for us our rights would gain, E 
In spite of _England’s perfidy they’!l burst our galling chain. 

The “‘ New Hunting Song” is an allegory. Brought to the bar of 
zoological science, it is rather faulty ; for it represents the “‘ Scorpion” 
in the character of a beast of the chase pursued with horn and hound. 
Neither can the geographical details of this ballad escape criticism. 
The scorpion is hunted to Athlone, Killaloe, Hanover, Dover, the rocks 
of Gibraltar, ana a few other localities, until finally run down into the 
Red Bea. 

And to join the chase from every place 
The sportsmen they will gather, 
From America, both France and Spain, 
In spite of wind or weather ; 
The bravest hunters that can be, 
Brave Cahill has them selected, 
k&e., &e. 


«<The Heroes of 98” announces its subject in its title, and is more 
happy ina tolerably relevant illustration than most of its fellow lyrics ; 
being headed with a woodcut representing a man running a sword 
through the body of another man. ‘ Tara’s Hill, or Erin’s Glory,” 
is of similar import; referring with opprobrium to Strongbow, Oliver 
Cromwell, Dutch Bill, and other historical characters by whom *‘ we 
‘Were wrecked with tormentation.” The noticeable part of this ballad 
is the patch at the end of it, glaringly different from the rest of the 
stuff : 


Now, to conclude, God send ‘ong life to Queen Victoria, 

And we may see our nation free from vile Whig or Tory; 

May plenty smile round Erin‘’s Isle—may peace and freedom flourish, 
May all agree in unity, and broils and quarrels perish ! 

This exemplifies the trick of mouth-honour made inveterate in the 
Trish ‘‘ million,” by long contact with superiors to whom they feel no 
true submission. 

In truth, the mass of the Irish people, politically considered, have 
not one clear or even semi-transparent uotion about their grievances, 
or wishes, or aims, or means, or loves, or hates, beyond this : that they 
recognise, in a way, two parties, looming in misty antagonism ; and 
would (if excited to the proper pitch) do anything they coald think of, 
or that any one could put into their heads, to get the better of THE 
OTHER PARTY. Their agitators have crammed them with unscrupu- 
lous rhetoric, and have found ignorance the best digestor of that sort of 
food. They are a people of units cobhering externally by the mouldings 
of habit ; destitute of a vital bond, or common purpose. If, at times, 
this people assume the shape and motion of a community, the force is 
still external, and, as it were, galvanic ; for the immediate consequence 
of its withdrawal is a relapse into fragmentary feebleness. 

«‘ The Irish Emigrant’s Address to his Irish Landlord,” exults in the 
turning of the tables, by which their ‘‘ honours,” the Jandlsrds, are to 
be reduced to the poor-house and Jndia Buck (Indian-corn porridge). 
It is sung to the tune of “0 Susanna, don’t you cry for me,” and 

pens thus : 

a as I’m now going to a country where 

From Poor-rates I’ll be free, 

For poor Ireland’s going to the dogs 
As fast as fast can be; 

You know you'd like to stop me, 
So I'll do it on the sly ; 

With me I'll take a half-year’s rent, 
Your Honour—won’t you cry ? 


This ballad, treating, not without sarcastic force, of passing events 
and sharp actualities, must sink fast into the ears of its audiences, and 
somewhat deeply too. The copy we quote was purchased from two wo- 
men, singing it loud and shrill through a town on a fair or market day. 
They seemed to have plenty of eager customers, and more attentive 
listeners. It appears worth while to add some further extracts : 

I don’t believe T ped the rint 
Within the last three years, 

And so I owe your Honour 
Some trifle of arrears; 

I mention this, because I think 
You'd like to say ood bye! 

For these arreais I have them snug ; 
Your Honour, don’t you cry. 

Chorus. 


O, your Honour !—the Poor-house is your dart, 
Before, like those by famine died, your chiluer breaks your heart. 

** Your dart,” is vernacular for ‘‘ your resource.” Verse five, re- 

tes how his Honour sent his bailiff : 
For fear 1'd stir the corn, 
But his efforts they did fail ; 
For I tied him in the barn, 
And that night I took leg-bail. 
Verse seven, proceeds— 
I hope your Honour may have luck 
When all the country's waste, 
And when they give out-door relief, 
May your Honour get a taste. 
But if they build a union 
For the landlords there to fly, 
And you get in—why, then I think 
Your Honour need not cry. 

And, in concluding, this Irish emigrant (who is a very different cha- 
racter from the sentimental one who sits upon the stile) sings sarcasti- 
eally: 

Now, when I'am landed in New York, 

That moment I will get 
A gallon of rum, and drink your health, 

With what I'm in your debt. 


It would appear that the parallel which has become stereotyped in 
the newspaper phrase of “ Irish Exodus,” is not to be left imperfect in 
the point of spoliation of the Egyptians. 

«The Poor Irish Bard” also descants on distress, emigration, Dives 
and Lazarus, but in a moralising and mendicant key. His explanation 
of one of the misfortunes of the country, asks quotation :— 

To kil] your potato crop—rent them asunder 
By the nocturnal clap of the cloud’s roaring thunder. 





rhaps, enables us to realise some amount of prophetic mean- 
at Lee’s line, 
A mad potato on the whirlwind flies. 


This has taken us out of the domain of Party. Of songs of general 
Patriotism, we have five; on sea voyages, wrecks, and pirates, eight, 
including ‘‘ A Lamentation on the Lo-s of the Barque Edmond,” with 
the names of the passengers lost, given at foot. Of regular “ Fare- 
wells to Ireland” (besides numberless ballads that refer to or conclude 
in America,) we have three. ‘ Patrick Fitzpatrick’s Farewell” pre- 
sents a rude picture of misery, which is unexaggerated and touching. 

Those three long years I've laboured bard, as any on Erin s Isle, 
And stiil was scarcely able my family to keep; 

My tender wife and children three, under the lash of misery, 
Unknown to friends and neighbours, I've ofien seen to weep. 

Sad grief it seized her tender heart, when forced her only cow to part, 
And canted” was before her face, the Poor-rates for to pay; 

Cut down in all her youthful bloom, she's gone into her silent tomb ; 
Forlorn [ will mourn her Joss when in America. ¢ 

The popular hopes of emigrants are thus expressed :— 

Let Erin’s sons and daughters fair now for the promised land prepare, 
America, that boun:eous soil, will soon your toils repay ; 

Employment it is plenty there; on beef aud mutton you can fare; 
From tive to six dollars is your wages every day. 

Now see what money has come o'er those three years from Columbia's shore, 
But for it numbers now w<s laid a'l in their silent clay ; 

California's golden mines [my boys] are open now to crown our joys, 
So all our hardship’s we'll dispute when in America. 

We have five Criminal ballads; the usual characteristics of which 
class are, that the judge is cruel, the counsel for the prisoner “‘ noble’’ 
and “ bold,” and the prisoner himself an object of deep sympathy. 

The glories of the great French Emperor, once a favourite theme, 
linger in two effusions. The ‘ Grand Conversation on the Remains of 
Napoleon”’-is immensely absurd ; but ‘* Buonaparte’s Farewell to Pa- 
ris” demands our last spare moments for its opening stanza. 

I'll visit that splendid cit del metropolis called Paris, 
Situated every morning by Sol’s refulgent beams; 
Conjoined by bright Aurora advancing from the orient, 
With radiant light adorning in pure shining rays ; 
Commanding Cynthia to retire where the windows glance like fire, 
The universe admire their merchandise and store, 
With Flora’s spreading fragrarce the fertile plain to decorate, 
To illuminate the royal Corsican again to the French shore. 

What follows is not unworthy of this commencement; but we can do 
no more than advert to the affecting antithesis, wherein ‘* Napoleon 
Buonaparte, the conqueror of nations,” who ‘trampled Dukes and Earls, 
and splendid congregations,” complains of being ‘* Now in a desart isle 
annoyed with rats ” 

About a dozen miscellaneous, and half a-dozen intentionally comic 
ballads—sung with eccentric choruses—go nigh to exhaust our collec 
tion. The comic ballads have, perhaps, more nature and smartness 
than those of any class, and are remarkably free from improprieties : 
which, in some cases, their subjects and general downrightness might 
seem to foreshadow. 

Any didactic essay on ballads might fairly be expected to commence 
with the remark that a wise old writer has said, ‘* Let me make the 
ballads of a nation, and who will may make the laws.” This saw (which 
is somewhat rhetorical in form, and exceedingly musty) is at least as 
applicable to melodious, credulous impulsive Ireland, as to any other 
country inthe world. And, certainly, inthe matter of ballads—let 
the lews be what they may—Ireland is far enough from having justice 
done to her. The humble dwelliugs of the land are pervaded by the na- 
tional melodies; many of which have become the darlings of the world 
and of fame, whilst many others, perhaps some as beautiful, have never 
been noted down, and are perishing yearly, by twos and threes, or lin- 
gering only with an old nurse, and an old piper, here and there — 
Moore’s words flew high above these humble dwellings ; nor have any 
of the Young Ireland lyrics in the least succeeded in becoming, in the 
true sense, popular. The sphere of Moore’s songs was the drawing- 
room; of Young Ireland’s, the Repeal Meeting room and the Club- 
room. Songs for the people must find their natural element beside the 
cottage hearth. Such simple and pathetic ditties, in the old Irish 
tongue, are still sometimes heard 

In the English tongue, the national songs of Ireland—perhaps com- 
prising three fourths of the national literature—are such as are sung 
about the streets and country towns, and sold by wandering pedlars; 
just such ballads, in short, as we have quoted and described.— House- 
hold Words. 


ORIGIN OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


Which, 
ing in 








It has been pointed out that amongst the indications of knowledge to 
be discerned in European literature, may be fairly reckoned the com 
parative accuracy in the draughts of Eastern manners furnished in our 
Oriental tale: and fictions. Fifty years ago these vehicles of romance 
were anything but what they professed to be. An Eastern tale was 
scarcely Eastern, even in the mere names of the actors; its machinery 
was at best a preposterous caricature of Oriental manners and modes of 
thought, but in most cases an absurd jumble of those of all nations ; 
whatever was not European could be readily passed off as Asiatic. 
The portraiture of Eastern society was disfigured not only in fugitive 
productions, but in so-called classical works, which are still read as 
maruals of social ethics and models of English composition. Strange, 
too, as it may appear, the later of these productions are the least cor- 
rect; there is far more truth in the Oriental tales of Addison, who 
seems to have had access to genuine materials, than in those of Johnson 
or Hawkesworth, where tie justness of the sentiments and the elegance 
of the style offer a strong contrast to the false, puerile, and ridiculous 
manners of the fable, which they scarcely redeem from one’s contempt. 

We propose in this paper to popularly diseuss the origin and sources 
whence Europe has derived her familiar transcripts of the Arabian and 
Fairy tales. It is a fact that we have, afterall, but two or three really 
good models of this class of composition ; viz. the celebrated ** Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments,” and the best known collections of Fairy Tales. 
Everybody is acquainted with the delightful stories with which the 
princess beguiled the sultan for one thousand and one nights; but few 
persons have troubled themselves to inquire into the authorship of these 
most engaging tales Beyond a vague notion that they are, like the 
subjects of them, of Oriental origin, nothing is popularly known. It 
has been left to mufti and gee to trace back to the particular coun- 
try and the period in which Eastern romance first appeared. The stu- 
dent is aware of the numberless editions in every language of that im- 
perishable chef d’euvre,—the “ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,”— 

erpetuated by the matrices of every nation, from the hieroglyphical 
Beukeot to the clear plain types of the disciples of Caxton ; but, we re- 
peat, the people only know that there is a delightful book in existence, 
which charmed their senses in boyhood, yet on whose title-page the 
modest author’s name does not appear. 

Therefore it is that we are emboldened to ask Whence came these 
best of stories ? It will afford sume amusement and i.struction to insti- 
tute an examination that will answer this question. 

Shall we be letting out the secret at once by stating that these won- 
drous tales are derived from an Indian source? But to tell thus much 
is, indeed, to tell but little; toutter a merely uninteresting truism. We 
will, if you please, go a little further 

A catalogue of Oriental books is capable of imparting certain hints 
and guiding to some information, relating to our theme. However, the 
investigator must expect to be bewildered by the out-of-the-way nouns 
proper, or seemingly improper, he will meet with. The catalogue will 
place before his eyes patronymics and nomenclatures of a very unpro- 
nouncible order; he will have to ponder over what can possibly be 
meant by terms like bu-Bekr, D’Sw’-l-Rumma, Ali Tchelefi, Ben 





Saleh, Bedpai, .l Sokman, Omar ben Feredh, Fererdxk Hamadani, | 
Hariri, Montennabbi, and Bokhlori; and he will be induced to fancy | ; p 
Yet | Bordeaux, in which latter we first find Oberon and the fair Esclair- 


that he is becoming the victim to more of Mahomet’s impostures. 
these are in reality the names of the authors and translators of the 
Arabian stories —the Arabian poets of the Caliphat. The works of 
some of these venerable gentlemen are to be recognized under such fur- 
thermore mythical-looking titles as Hadekat al Afrah, the Mooalakab, 
Kalila ul Dmina, &e. 

We are afraid that we have not pointed out the most interesting way 
for readers to arrive at the information we would lead them to. Sup- 
pose then we make another tack, and call biography to our assistance. 
The European author of the delightful fictions under consideration, 
wasaFrenchman. Doctor Antoine Galland, a famous Orientalist of 
the seventeenth century, introduced the Persian or Arabian tales to a | 
European existence. The life of this writer is an interesting one. He 
was born in the year 1646, in the village of Rollot, in Picardy. Gal- 
land, by great perseverance, rs over difficulties to which an 
ordinary man would have succumbed. He was theseventh child of ex- 
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tremely poor parents. His studious nature early showed itself, but hig 
parents, when they succeeded in placing the boy on the foundation of a 
provincial college in France, were actuated in the course they took, it 
would appear, more by ideas of economy, than any special considera. 
tion for their son's intellectual aptitude. Soon after his introduction 
to the college, Antoine fortunately found a good and valuable preceptor 
in one of the poor alumni of the school. Heovercame the rudimental dif- 
ficulties of the dead languages under the tuition of bis friend the monk, 
besides imbibing a taste for letters, such as the untoward circumstances 
of his youth were not able to eradicate. His choice was early made 
for a collegiate life; but the penury of his parents rendered it impera- 
tive that he should employ the labour of his hands towards procuring 
the subsistence of the family. Galland seemed destined at this juncture 
to the lot of the peasant; but his spirit rebelled against so obscure a 
station With a heart bleeding for a mother’s distresses, Galland sud- 
denly quitted his native village, proposing to go to Paris in search of 
more congenial employment than that of tilling the soil. He started 
without funds, and was furnished only with the addresses of a distant 
relative and of a friend of his college teacher. It is not our intention 
to trace every particular of the life of this author Suffice it, that after 
undergoing all the hardships of a destitute wanderer, we find the boy 
again a student, with the principal of the college of Du Plessis for his 
patron, Galland was by this humane individual placed in a position to 
continue his studies, and at the school of Du Plessis Antoine mastered 
those Oriental languages with which he had, from the first, evinced so 
deep a curiosity to become intimately acquainted. For his introduction 
to the above college he was indebted to his first tutor, and it formed the 
stepping-stone to a paid scholarship. Having been intrusted with the 
cataloguing of the Sorbonne library, he gave such satisfaction by the 
manner in which he accomplished this labour, that he attracted the no- 
tice of the savans of theage And about this time the government of 
Louis XIV. finding itself called upon by political events to appoint an 
embassy to Constantinople, Galland was selected to accompany it, on 
account of his knowledge of the Eastern languages. He proceeded with 
the embassy to Jerusalem, where his talents proved extremely useful. 
The subsequent negotiations with the Sublime Porte having concluded, 
he returned to France, travelling through Syria. But no sooner had 
he arrived at Paris, than he was again despatched to the East. Upon 
this occasion, he made a choice numismatic collection for the king’s li- 
brary. In 1679 he performed a third journey, charged by the minister 
Colbert with the completion of the collection of Oriental coins, medals, 
&c., above alluded to. His researches obtained for him the lucrative 
appointment of Antiquary to the king. 

hile sojourning at Smyrna on his last journey, Galland met with 
an adventure, which, but for the interposition of Providence, would 
have deprived the world of no less an acquisition than the favourite 
** Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” The house he occupied in Smyrna 
was razed to the ground by an earthquake, and the luckless traveller 
buried beneath the ruins. He was rescued from his perilous position 
with great difficulty. 

We next find Galland at Paris in prosperous circumstances, possessed 
of a valuable library and a superb collection of medals. He had by his 
travels acquired colloquial as well as philological proficiency in the 
Oriental languages. 

While in the enjoyment of his learned retirement, Galland produced 
the work which has redounded so much to his fame. Les Mille et Une 
Nuits,” was the product of the hours of leisure and recreation of a man 
long past the meridian of life. It is avowedly a free translation of a 
Persian version of the Oriental tales of Bidpai. Galland’s work first 
appeared in the year 1704, in twelve volumes 12mo. This and succeed- 
ing editions have been resorted to for all the English versions that have 
appeared. French critics have reproached Galland with faults of man- 
ner or vulgarisms in his work, and, moreover, do not agree in opinion 
as to the date of the appearance of the Arabic original ; some placing 
the date in the third and fourth Hegiras, and others in the eighth. 

With regard to the style of the French author the “‘ Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments,” it may not be critically correct, but the language is 
certainly most natural, and admirable for its simplicity. 

The following anecdote is related as an illustration of the defect in 
Galland’s translation :— 

In the two first volumes of the French work, the commencement of 
each story runs thus :—‘‘ Ma chere sa@ur, si vous ne dormez pas, faites- 
nous un de ces contes que vous savez.”’ (My dear sister, if you are not 
asleep, do tell me one of those pretty stories you know so well.) 

Now, a party of young fellows of the period having read the new 
remance which was then the rage, and knowing its author, took it into 
their heads to subject him to a knavish practical joke, suggested by the 
passage above quoted. One night in the depth of winter, a party of 
convivials proceeded to the abode of the inoffensive doctor, and set up 
a loud knocking at his door at a very unusual hour. Galland had gone 
to bed, but awoke by the noise, he got up, and hurried to his window. 
The luckless author was immediately recognized, notwithstanding his 
frieze nightcap, and his tormentors persisted in pestering him with 
irrelevant questions, ending their annoyance by exclaiming,—‘ Ah! 
Monsieur Galland, if you are not asleep, do tell us one of those nice 
stories you know so well!” 

The author’s good sense allowed him to profit by the joke, for suc- 
ceeding editions of his tales, ignored the insipid exordium so rudely 
satirized. 

Besides the ‘“‘ Thousand and One Nights,” Galland produced another 
work, assuming to be the sequel. The tales under the title of * Kalila 
el Dimna,” which appeared a few years after the :elebrated work, are 
ascribed to Bidpai as the original Arabian author. They consist of a 
series of ethical and apothegmic tales on Eastern manners; the prin- 
cipal story describing (to popularly translate the title) the ** Adven- 
tures of Prince [ntelligent and his wise Minister.” Lafontaine has 
employed the work to far better purpose than the novelist in his cele- 
brated ‘‘ Fables.” It is a curious circumstance, that the sequel to the 
‘* Thousand and One Nights,” by Galland, proved a failure, and that 
the same work in the form of Lafontaine’s Fables achieved great popu- 
larity, and is known as a book of high classical repute. oe of the 
savans, indeed, have pronounced ‘‘ Kalila and Dimna” an imposture ; 
but, if such be the case, it is, at least, an extraordinarily clever one. 
The only complete English translation that we have ever heard of, was 
executed by a Mr. Knatchbull, between thirty and forty years ago; 
but it does not appear that it attracted any notice, and it has become 
one of those scarce things in literature that live only in the crazy 
memories of bibliemaniacs. To return to the “‘ Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments,” it is considered that the most perfect and interesting French 
edition is that by De Sacy, while the bes: English one is that by Mr. 
Lane. However, the work that is popularly referred to, is Dr. Foster’s, 
which was first published in 1802. We must now conclude our notice 
of Galland and his one successful book, by repeating the remark, that 
to him is due the memorable honour of having enriched European lit- 
erature with the most delightful tales to be found in any language. 

If Antoine Galland was the prince of story tellers, the queen of that 
kind of literature was Mary Catherine Jumelle de Berneville, Countess 
D’Anois, ® contemporaneous authoress This lady, daughter of the 
witty Countess De la Roche, a choice spirit of the court of Louis XIV. 
and wife of that Count D’Anois (D’Aulnoy) who was by Colbert’s ad- 
ministration unjustly accused of high treason,—passed a life of fever- 
ish excitemont, romance, and vicissitude. Before her marriage, 
Mademoiselle De la Roche accompanied her mother to the Spanish 
court, and there enjoyed opportunities, for some years, of observing 
the manners of Hidalgos, Castilians, «nd Spanish rakes in perfection. 
The public and private life of the court found an observant dissector in 
Mademoiselle De la Roche, and she recorded her impressions with 
freedom and ability, unusual as it was for women, in those days, to 
turn authoresses. Madame D’Anois’ “ Fairy Tales” were composed 
after her merriage, and when she had settled down into the quietude 
of domestic life. They were, doubtless, modernized from the precur- 
sor and archetype of romances, the old French romaunt of Heron de 


monde. It may be noticed, en passant, that even Heron de Bordeaux 
is not original; it is known to have been taken from the German of 
Elberich. 

Madame D’Anois’ “ Fairy Tales” attained soon after their appear- 
ance to a general popularity in France. The collection has been re- 
peatedly translated into English, and every one is aware how popu- 
lar the name of D’Anois is at the present day, as identified with the 
spectacular drama of Madame Vestris’s Lyceum Theatre. Madame 
D’Anois died at Paris in the year 1707. 

We are not content to part with our ‘‘ weak and idle theme,” at this 
point, for it is a topic we linger over as if spell-bound. The question 
forces itself upon our attention, how the fairies were first called into 
existence. What says their mythology, according to the most orthodox 
historian? It was the Crusaders who carried back to Europe the mar- 
vellous tales of Asia, and introduced into the West the Arabico-Persian 
word Peri, pronounced by the Arab Fero, or Fairy. The Morgana 
is the same with the Merjan Peri, celebrated all over the East. But 
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des the classic and Oriental prototypes, fairy romance had # home- 
serene the Celtic bane ang Remember the demoiselles who be- 
stowed their favours upon Lanvel and Graelent,—demoiselles with very 
similar attributes to those that we weet with in the work of our favour. 
4te Madame D’Anois. Mr. Keightley has an ingenious explanstion of 
the cause of the unity of fairy tales. It is this: that some of the legends 
are transmitted, and that others are, to speak geologically, independ. 
ent formations. ‘ Who knows not how valiant Jack the Giant Killer 
outwitted the giant who thought to slay bim in the night with his 
elab. The god Thor was, on his journey to Utgard, deluded in the 
game way by his guide Scrymner; and that sly rogue Abmed of Ispa- 
han played the very same trick on the stupid Ghoul.” Mr. Morier 
heard “ Whittington and his Cat” in Persia! And Montalba’s recently 
published collection of ‘Fairy Tales from all Nations,” shows clearly 
enough their affinity to one another. : 

Our lucubrations on fairy literature would be unpardonably imper- 
fect, if we omitted to mention one of the most beautiful conceptic ns that 
ever visited the mind of any poet,—‘*‘ The Midsummer Night's Dream” 
of Shakspere. ‘‘ The fairy machinery, the sportive, beneficent, invisi- 
ble population of the air and earth [writes Mr. Hallam,] long since 
established in the creed of childhood, and of those simple as chil- 
dren, had never for & moment been blended with human mortals among 
the personages of the Drama, until the Immortal Bard attempted the 
task in the Midsummer Vight’s Dream.” The enchanting subject of 
fairy romance might be pursued through a wide range of dissertation ; 
but we have been eble to do no more than to throw a rapid glance at 
a charming illusive pageant.—E. Cook’s Journal. 
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STORY OF REMBRANDT. 
(Abridged from the French of J. de Chatillon.) 


Atashort distance from Leyden may still be seen a flour-mill with 
9 quaint old dwelling- house attached, which bears, on @ brick in a cor 
nerof the wide chimney, the date 1550. Here, 1606, was born Paul 
Rembrandt, Atanearly age he manifested a stubborn, independent 
will, which his father tried in vain to subdue. He caused his son to 
work in the mill, intending that he should succeed him in its manage- 
ment; but the boy shewed so decided a distaste for the employment, 
that his father resolved to make him a priest, and sent him to study at 
Leyden. Every one knows, however, that few lads of fifteen, endowed 
with great muscular vigour and abundance of animal spirits, will take 
naturally and without compulsion to the study of Latin grammar. 
Rembrandt certainly did not; and his obstinacy proving an overmatch 
for his teachers’ patience, he was sent back to the mill, when his father 
beat him so severely, that next morning he ran off to Leyden, without 
in the least knowing how he should live there. Fortunately he sought 
refuge in the house of an honestartist, Van Zwaanenberg, who was ac- 
quainted with his father. 

«Tell me, Paul,” asked his friend, ‘‘ what do you mean to do with 
ourself, if you will not be either a priest or a miller? They are both 
dency Fo professions: one gives tood to the soul, the other prepares 
it for the body.”’ 

“Very likely,” replied the boy; ‘‘ but I don’t fancy either; for in 
order to be a priest, one must learn Latin ; and to be a miller, one must 
bear to be beaten. How do you earn your bread ?” 

** You know very well I am a painter.’ 

** Then I will be one too, Herr Zwaanenberg; and if you will go to- 
morrow and tell my father so, you will do me a great service.” 

The good-natured artist willingly undertook the mission, and ac- 
quainted the old miller with his son’s resolution. 

**] want to know one thing,” said ‘laster Rembrandt; ‘* will he be 
able to gain a livelihood by painting ?” 

** Certainly, and perhaps make a fortune.” 

** Then if you will teach him, I consent.” 

Thus Paul became the pupil of Van Zwaanenberg, and made rapid 
progress in the elementary parts of his profession. Impatient to pro- 
duce some finished work, he did not give himself time to acquire purity 
of style, but astonished his master by his precocious skill in grouping 
figures, and producing marvellous effects of light and shade- ‘he first 
lessons which he took in perspective having wearied him, he thought of 
asiorter method, and inventea perspective for himself. 

One of his first rade sketches happened to fall into the hands ofa 
citizen of Leyden who understood painting. Despite of its evident de- 
fects, the germs of raretalent which it evinced struck the burgomaster ; 
Sod sending for the yonng artist, he offered to give him a recommen- 

dation to a celebrated painter living at Amsterdam, under whom he 


would have far more opportunity of improvement than with his present 
instructor. 


_ Rembrandt accepted the offer, and during the following year toiled 
incessantly. Meantime his finances were dreadfully straiteved; for 
his father, finding that the expected profits were very tardy, refused to 
give money to support his son, as he said, in idleness. Paul, however, 
was not discouraged. Although far from possessing an amiable or es- 
timable disposition, he held a firm and just opinion of his own powers, 
and resolved to make these subservient first to fortune and then to 
fame. Thus while some of his companions, having finished their pre- 
liminary studies, repaired to Florence, to Bologna, or to Rome, Paul, 
determined, as he said, not to lose his own style by becoming an imita- 
tor of even the mightiest masters, betook himself to his paternal mill. 
At first his return resembled that of the Prodigal Son His father be- 
lieved that he had eome to resume his miller’s work ; and bitter was his 
disappointment at finding his son resolved not to renounce painting. 

With a very bad grace he allowed Paul to displace the flour-sacks on 
an upper loft, in order to make a sort of studio, lighted by only one 
narrow window in the roof. There Paul painted his first finished pic- 
ture. It was a portrait of the mill. There, on the canvas, was seen 
the old miller, lighted by a lantern which he carried in his hand, giving 
directions to his men, occupied in ranging sacks in the dark recesses of 
the granary. One ray falls on the fresh, comely countenance of his 
mother, who has her foot on the last step of a wooden staircase.* Rem- 
brandt tvok this painting to the Hague, and sold it for 100 florins. In 
order to return with more speed, he took his place in the public coach. 
When the passengers stopped to dine, Rembrandt, fearing to lose his 
treasure, remained in thecarriage. The careless stable boy who brought 
the horses their corn forgot to unharness them, and as soon as they had 
finished eating, excited probably by Rembrandt, who cared not for his 
fellow-passengers, the animals started off for Leyden, and quietly 
halted at their accustomed inn. Our painter then got out, and repaired 
with his money to the mi!l. 

Great was his father’s joy. At length these silly daubs, which had 
80 often excited his angry contempt, seemed likely to be transmuted 
into gold, and the old man’s imagination took a rapturous flight. 
“¢ Neither he nor his old horse,” he said, * need now work any longer ; 
they might both enjoy quiet during the remainder of their lives. Peul 
would paint pictures, and support the whcle household in affluence,” 

Such was the old man’s castle in the air; his clever, selfish son soon 
demolished it. ‘* This sum of money,” he said, * is only a lucky wind- 
fall. If you indeed wish it to become the foundation of my fortune, give 
me one hundre] florins besides, and let me return to Amsterdam ; there 
I mast work and study hard.” 

It would be difficult to describe old Rembrandt's disappointment. 
Slowly, reluctantly, and one by one, he drew forth the 100 florins from 
his strong-box. Paul took them, and with small show of gratitude, re- 
turned to Amsterdam. Ina short time his fame became established as 

the greatest and most original cf living artists. He had a host of im- 
itators, but all failed miserably in their attempts at reproducing his 
marvellous effects of light and shade. Yet Rembrandt prized the gold 
Which flowed into him far more than the glory. While mingling the 
Coiours which were to flash out on his canvas in real living light, he 
thought but of his dingy coffers. 

When in po-session of a yearly income equal to £2000 sterling, he 
Would not permit the agent who collected his rents to bring them in 
from the country to Amsterdam, lest he should be obliged to invite him 
todinner. He preferred setting out on a fine day, and going himself to 
the agent's house. In this way he saved two dinners—the one which he 
ping the one he avoided giving. ‘So that’s well managed !" he used 

This sordid disposition often exposed him to practical jokes from his 
pupils; but he possessed a quiet temper, and was not easily annoyed, 

me day a rich citizen came in, and asked him the price of a certain 
picture. 

- Mn 1 wap — said Rembrandt. 

reed,’ said his visitor. * i . 
for ihe nal 18 visitor. ‘I will pay you to-morrow, when I send 
out an hour afterwards a letter was handed to the painter. Its 
Contents were as follow: ‘* Master Rembrandt—During meer absence a 





_ * This picture is believed to be no longer inex 


tion in the work of the historian Decamps. istence. I have found its descrip. 


few days since, | saw in your stadio a picture representing an old woman 
churning butter. I was enchanted with it; and if you will let me pur- 
chase it for 300 florins, I pray you to bring it to my house, and be my 
guest for the day.” The letter was signed with some fictitious name, 
and bore the address of a village several leagues distant from Amster- 
dam. 

Tempted by the additional 100 florins, and caring little for breaking 
his engagement, Rembrandt set out early next morning with his picture. 
He walked for four hours without finding his obliging correspondent, 
and at length, worn out with fatigue, he returned home. He found the 
citizen in his studio, waiting for the picture. As Rembrandt, however, 
did not despair of finding the man of the 300 florins, and as a falsehood 
troubled but little bis blunted conscience, he said: ‘*‘ Alas! an accident 
has happened to the picture; the canvas was injured, and I felt so vexed 
that I threw it into the fire. Two hundred florins gone! However, it 


| will be my loss, not yours, for I will paint another precisely similar, 


and it shall be ready for you by this time to morrow.” 

‘‘I amsorry,” replied the amateur, “ but it was the picture you have 
burned which I wished to have; and as that is gone, I shall nut trouble 
you to paint another.” ) 

So hedeparted, and Rembrandt shortly afterwards received a second 
letter to the following effect: ** Master Rembrandt—You have broken 
your engagement, told a falsehood, wearied yourself to death, and lost 
the sale of your picture—all by listening to the dictates of avarice. 
Let this lesson be a warning to you in future.”’ 

** So,” said the painter, looking round at his pupils, ‘ one of you must 
have played me this pretty trick. Well, well, | forgiveit. You young 
varlets do not know the value of a florin as I know it.” 

Sometimes the students nailed small copper coins on the floor, for the 
mischievous pleasure of seeing their master, who suffered much from 
rheumatism in the back, stoop with pain and difficulty, and try in vain 
to pick them up. ] 
Rembrandt married an ignorant peasant who had served him as cook, 
thinking this a more economica! alliance than one with a person of re- 
fined mind and habits. He and his wife usually dined on brown bread, 
salt herrings, and small beer. He occasionally took portraits at a high 
price, and in this wav became acquainted with the Burgomaster Six, a 
man of enlarged mind and unblemished character, who yet continued 
faithfully attached to the avaricious painter. His friendship was some- 
times put to a severe test by such occurrences as the following :— 
Rembrandt remarked one day that the price of his engravings had 
fallen. 

** You are insatiable,” said the burgomaster. 

** Perhaps so. I cannot help thirsting for gold.” 

** You are a miser.”’ 

**True: and [ shall be one all my life ” 

“°Tis really a pity,” remarked his friend, ‘‘ that you wil! not beable 
after death to act as your own treasurer, for whenever that event oc- 
curs, all your works will rise to treble their present value.” 

A bright idea struck Rembrandt. He returned home, went to bed, 
desired his wife and his son Titus to scatter straw before the door, and 
give out, first, that he was dangerously ill, and then dead—while the 
simulated fever was to be of so dreadfully infectious a nature that none 
of the neighbours were to be admitted near the sick-room. ‘These in- 
structions were followed to the letter; and the disconsolate widow pro- 
claimed that, in order to procure money for her husband’s interment, 
she must sell all his works, any property that he left not being avail- 
able on so short @ notice. by 

The unworthy trick succeeded. The sale, including every trivial 
scrap of painting or engraving, realised an enormous sum, and Rem- 
brandt was in ecstasy. The honest burgomaster, however, was nearly 
frightened into a fit of apoplexy at seeing the man whose death he had 
sincerely mourned standing alive and well at the door of his studio. 
Meinherr Six obliged him to promise that he would in future abstain 
from such abominable deceptions. Oneday he was employed in paint- 
ing in a group the likenesses of the whole family of a rich citizen. He 
had nearly finished it, when intelligence was brought bim of the death 
of a tame ape which he greatly loved. The creature had fallen off the 
roof of the house into the street. Without interruptiag his work, Rem- 
brandt burst into loud lamentations, and after some time announced 
that the piece was finished) The whole family advanced to look at it, 
what was their horror to see introduced between the heads of the eldest 
son and daughter an exact likeness of the dear departed ape. With 
one voice they all exclaimed against this singular relative which it had 
pleased the painter to introduce amongst them, and insisted on his 
effacing it. 

** What!” exclaimed Rembrandt, ‘‘ efface the finest figure in the pic- 
ture? No, indeed; I prefer keeping the piece for myself.” Which he 
did, and carried off the painting. 

Of Rembrandt’s style it may be said that he painted with light, for 
frequently an object was indicated merely by the projection of ashadow 
on @ wall. Often a lumiuous spot suggested, rather than defined, a hand 
or a head. Yet there is nothing vague in his paintings: the mind seizes 
the design immediately. His studio was acircular room, lighted by 
several narrow slits, so contrived tbat rays of sunshine entered through 
only one at a time, and thus produced strange effects of light and 
shade. The room was filled with old-world furniture, which made 
it resemble an antiquary’s museum. There were heaped up in the 
most picturesque confusion curious old furniture, antique armour, 
gorgeously tinted stuffs; and these Rembrandt arranged in different 
forms and positions, so as to vary the effects of light and colour. This 
he called ‘* making his models sit to him.” And in this close adherence 
to reality consisted the great secret of his art. It is strange that his 
favourite amongst all his pupils was the one whose style least resembled 
his own—Gerard Douw—he who aimed at the most excessive minute- 
ness of delineation, who stopped key- holes least a particle of dust should 
fall on his palette, whogloried in representing the effects of fresh scour- 
ing on the side of a kettle 

Rembrandt died in 1674, at the age of sixty-eight. He passed all 
his life at Amsterdam. Some of his biographers have told erroneously 
that he once visited Italy: they were deceived by the word Venettis 
placed at the bottom of several of his engravings. He wrote it there 
with the intention of deluding his countrymen into the belief that he 
was absent, and about to settle in Italy—an impression which would 
materially raise the price of his productions. Strange and sad it is to 
see so much genius united with so much meanness—the head of fine gold 
with the feet of clay. 


ENGLAND AND THE CHANCES OF WAR. 


Even if our readers have heard and read lately somewhat too much 
on this topic, we nevertheless commend to their notice the following 
communication, as a splendid specimen of the use of words. Surely it 
must be from the pen ofa Napier. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Sir,—It is generally admitted now that the chances of aggression 
from the Government of France—for ber people have no longer a voice 
in the matter—have fearfully increased since the 2d of December.— 
Some think the danger more imminent than others—few dispute it. 

Louis Napoleon won and holds despotic power by the army. The cowp 
d'état was as much a preetorian one as when Julian bought the empire 
of Rome at pub'ic auction, aud was raise! on the shields of the legions 
who sold it him. Louis Napoleon's election was a sham—his Constitu- 
tion isafarce; he reigns so long as the army pleases, and not one in- 
stant longer. His uncle was the army's master—he is the army’s slave. 
He bought it with money, he holds it by bribes, and he can only con- 
tinue to retain it by pandering to its wants, its instincts, and its pas- 
sions. Those wants are promotion—those passions are war. 

Each day augments his insulation, and he withdraws more and more 
within the narrowing circle of a desperate entourage The servile who 
salaam to him * adhere” not to his fortunes, but their own. He knows 
that, and while he uses he distrusts them. Those who give the tone 
to society recede, and the dread of the spy and the gendarme closes 
even the salons. Legitimist sentiment and Republican principle seek 
the covert of the strictest privacy, and the suspension even of ordinary 
intercourse tells unmistakeably on trade. The nation crouches beneath 
the sabre, and the gagging of the press completes its slavery because it 
insures its ignorance. The air is thick with delation, each man shuns 
his neighbour, and the stillness of suspicion and terror is appalling. It 
is like that suffocating atmosphere which precedes in the tropics the 
fury of the hurricane. War has its perils for such a Government, but 
peace is more perilous still. 

The bait to the army, the sop to the people, would be the frontier of 
the Rhine, and Louis Napoleon has intimated more than once that that 
is a portion of his mission. Next to the Rhine, the most flattering bribe 
to military vanity would be the humiliation of perfidious Albion. Ven- 
geance, ambition, safety, and cupidity would be all satisfied by that. 

Despotism and constitutional government are face to face. The out- 





works of our Parliamentary system were in Republican France. We 
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would not see that. They have been stormed; the breaching battery 
is now pointed against us. . 

The resources of France are wielded unconditionally by one man.— 
His will is law—bis reselves are secret—his operations are hidden 
the silence of the press—his duplicity is consummate—his perfidy is his- 
tory—his patience of contrivance vast—his audacity of execution infi- 
nite. His ports and arsenals are in efficient keeping—his navy is the 
best appointed France has ever had—his army is the finest in the world 
—and the sea that separates all from us is abridged, if it is not “ bridg- 
ed” by steam. Straws in the air show the currents in it. Orders 
have been sent to Brest and Toulon to quicken the armament of ves- 
sels; soldiers on furlough are commanded to rejoin their regiments in- 
stantly, and the organisation of their hospitals, clothing, and provi- 
sions has been placed on the war footing. In Belgium the Jesuits are 
plotting and preaching annexation to France. Their journals, edited 
by Frenchmen, are displaying an effrontery of treason paralleled only 
by that of the Cunstitutionne/ and Putrie before the coup d'état, and 
priests and accolytes are chanting in full choir the old Claudian litany 
of despotism :— 














** Nunquam libertas gratior exstat 
** Quam sub rege pio.” 

Now turn to England. 

The Cabinet is an infirmary, a ward for decayed statesmen and vale- 
tudinary Whigs) The designation of ‘“‘the happy family,” by which 
they are popularly known, is most unhappy. The real “‘ happy family” 
consists of the most incongruous creatures—of the cat and the rat, the 
owi and the mouse, the hawk and the linnet, of animals that prey and 
that are preyed upon. The Ministers resemble them in one point only 
—their excessive tameness. A more fortunate comparison would have 
been to one of those brass bands which form the glory of Vauxhall and 
the minor theatres. Some six or eight gentlemen, of various ages, 
heights, and sizes, with the same name, the same features, and the same 
cut, play upon the same wind instrument. The effect, though singu- 
lar, is certainly monotonous. The family ‘tie’ is too conspicuous.— 
In the Cabinet the ** virtues” of the Greys and Elliets are relieved only 
by those of the Elliots and the Greys, and on the casual introduction 
of a new member curiosty is busy, and is sure to be rewarded by the 
ultimate discovery of a relationspip. The Ministry has been breeding 
in and in, with the natural and inevitable result of political cretinism 
—scrofula and ricketts. 

The Premier, the Cadmus of the crew, its inventor of letters, Brob- 
dignag in words and Lilliput in acts, has scrupulously followed Fox’s 
advice, ‘* never to do to-day what, by any possibility, can be put off till 
to-morrow.” By this admirable method of conducting business, the 
politieal capital transferred to his account by Sir Robert Peel is dwind- 
ling to an algebraic quantity, and now, in articulo mortis, he is setting 
to work in earnest. His nightly and his weekly organs affect a pride 
in his weakly state. and boast that ifthe Ministry is small in men it 
will be great in measures. The surprise will give a zest to the per- 
formance, but that experience which makes fools wise is not calculated 
to render ussancuine. A batch of tailors, whose professional life has 
consisted in sitting cross-legged upon a board, may, ata short notice, do 
the work of * navvies.” The exploit, however, is too improbable to 
tempt any rational contractor t, apply tothem. Lord Jobn Russell’s 
merit has hitherto been to do exceedingly little himeelf, but to leave 
& very great deal to be done by those who happen to follow him. 

The Colonial-office bas succeeded to a miracle in giving dissatisfac- 
tion to the colonies. Pillage and murder in New Zealand, discontent 
in Australia, quasi rebellion at the Cape, and the piece de résistance of 
a Caffre war, are seductive items inits billoffare The Administra- 
tion has disabused the mother country of the mischievous delusion that 
colonies should be a source of pride and strength to her; and she finds 
that their real object and utility are to offer a prize to thieves and 
burglars, an infinity of snug berths to the enfans perdus of the Minis- 
try and aristocracy, a means of employing fleets and armies, which 
might otherwise be disbanded, or turned to some advantage, and to 
demonstrate to ourselves and Eurvupe that soldiers, who cost more than 
any others in the world, are excellent targets but miserable shots. 
Ministerial agents, emigration societies, and even Australian diggings 
themselves, struggle in vain to allure the emigrants who flock like au- 
tumnal birds of passage from the shores of Ireland and England. They 
shun the colonial coasts, and fly to the United States. Journalists and 
legislators, aghast at the phenomenon, affect not to comprehend it. 
The truth, which is in the breasts of all, rises tothe lipsofnone. A 
man in America is really a man, and even though he carry a hod upon 
his shoulders is the political equal of the President; in the colonies 
he is the associate of felons, and has been little better than a slave. 

The Uhancellor of the Exchequer has never yet reached to the height 
of a budget. The one that is annually consummated is invariably a 
sort of epic, with beginning, middle, and end—the work of diflerent 
hands and ages. That it should still be called the Chancellor's displays 
the credulity that assigns the Odyssey to Homer, without the excuse 
of tradition and obscurity. The embarrassment of the Minister in the 
disposal of a surplus which his own genius would never have procured 
is now happily relieved. The Colonial Secretary has effectually dis- 
bursed it in the charming divertisement of Caffre triumphs. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs is a riddle. The most popular and 
efficient member of the Cabinet—the bugbear of Continental despotisms, 
the enfant terrible of the Peace Society, the trust and mistrust of advan- 
ced Liberals, the Corypbzus of diplomacy, and the Prince of Protocols 
—was suddenly seized with a fit of vertigo, and, forgetting the profes- 
sions, acts, and convictions of his last 10 years, avowed, or is said to 
have avowed, his admiration of the perjury, treason, and liberticide of 
Bonaparte. The Gods surely smote him with judicial blindness, for all 
attempts to ealist for him the public sympathy have proved abortive in 
presence of the damning fact that he applauded an execrable tyranny. 
He has given the lie to his latter life, and the individual Palmerston 
is cutin two. He has crucified his reputation on the horns of this 
dilemma—either he mistook the real nature of the coup d’état, and in 
that case he was a dupe; or, knowing it, he sanctioned it, and then he 
was clearly an apostate. Of his successor I can yet say little. He is a 
young nobleman of great promise, an industrious Vice-President cf the 
Board of Trade, an affable manager of the Exhibition, the guest of the 
Hotel de Ville, the speaker of & neat French speech with a neat French 
—_ His peculiar qualification for Foreign Affairs he has yet to 

evelope. 

The Admiralty, whose independent Lords are presided by an inde- 
pendent layman, have shown that they can neither build a ship nor 
victual her. It remains to be seen if they can fight or manher. They 
constructed a fleet of iron steamers, and then ascertained, by practice 
at a target, that iron was unfit to sustainacannon shot. This remark- 
able application of the analytical philosophy was succeeded by as re- 
markable an application of the synthetical. Builders and engine makers 
were keptin happy ignorance of each other’s operations, and the engine 
and the hull, which they severally produced, though excellent apart, 
would not work together. The idea was ingenious, but not original. 
It was borrowed from the Laputun tailors, who cut their coats upon 
abstract principles, but never succeeded in a fit. 

The *‘ Horse Guards” has been asleep since 1815, and has only awoke 
once every June, to assist at the Waterloo banquet. It hag oatdone 
Alexander, for only . 

“* Thrice he routed all his fres, 

And thrice he slew the slain ;” 
while it has performed that capital operation six-and-thirty times. It 
is but justice to admit that during this protracted somnolency of the 
authorities the contractors and jobbers have been wide awake. 

When we quit the Ministry, and regard the nation, we find it oscil- 
lating from presumptuous confidence to absurd or affected panic. 

The temerity that invites danger is often the first to run away from 
it. Arrogance is neither courage nor safety. The master of France is 
not likely to be cowed by choruses of ** Rule Britannia” or gasconades 
about the * British Lion.” The British Lion! His seedy representative 
may be seen in the van of some itinerant menagerie, with hog mane, 
rat tail, bandy legs, and clawless paws, the strenuous result of official 
doctoring and cribbing. England is to be protected by deeds not words, 
by erms and not opinions. Her security does not consist in boasting 
that she is secure, but in the force that makes her so. 

Her real defence is in the waters that surround her, not in camps or 
bastions. Let her assert her “ regality of the narrow seas,” and defy 
the world. The mode of opposing a French army landed is a second 
consideration —the dominant one is to prevent the landing. Our present 
condition has been compared to what obtained in the days of Harold. 
But where was Harold’s fleet? The Normans had the vessels, not the 
Saxons. And where is our fleet? If we look for it in the Downs, w® 
must reply with Tilburina :— 

‘* The Channel fleet we cannot see, 
Because it’s not in sight.” 
It is everywhere but where it ought to be; rotting in the Tagus, sus- 
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ainst the people ef Portugal, protecting Malta and Gibraltar, col- 
long dues anu jeo ardising che American alliance for asavage whose 
title is a joke—biocksding, against our own commerce, some hundred 

of the Bight of Bevin—prosecuting an evangelical crusade in 
favour of the black man, and callously consigning to the graves and 
the sharks of Sierra Leone innumerable are of our countrymen— 
affronting Brazil, frittering our strength, and squandering our resour- 
es every where. 

We pay for this navy more than £6,000,000 yearly. The least we 
eon ask is to have it when we want it. I suggested in the first letter | 
that I wrote “‘ an imposing maritime force in the Channel ;” the com- 
mon sense of the people of Eagland demands that imperatively now.— 
Let the Ministry look to it. If there is danger, that is the step to be 
taken ; and if it be not taken the Ministry deserves impeachment. If 
there is no danger, why talk of armaments? 


The right disposition of the naval force is the true defence of the 
coast. The grass grown fortifications of Boulogne and our own crumb- 
ling martello towers demonstrate the lunacy of providing for s passing 
object by apermanentand frightful outlay. Even were we fools enough 
to sink our millions in towers and entrenchments, camps and batteries, 
we have not the troops to man them now, stil less to garrison them 
afterwards. ‘The railway and electric telegraph explode these costly 
imbecilities. What we require is a moderate force, so organised that it 
can be quickly thrown upon a given point, or upon several. We are 
ignorant where a descent would be effected—assuredly it would not be 
on ovr camp; and the idea of fortifying the whole seaboard would be 
insanity. 

The panic of the country is either unmanly, or it is admirably acted. 
The morning papers teem with imminent invasions andinvaders. Like 
Falstaff s men in buckram they grow uponusin the counting Ashort 
time there appeared an intimation that 5,000 troops must be raised 
immediately ; a few days afterwards they had swelled to 10,000; the 
last news expanded the gathering host to 10,000 militia and 25,000 
er by this time the numbers may be 50,000. Projects for re- 
pelling midnight assaults start like mushrooms out of rotten dung.— 
*¢ Naval officers” modestly began with nocturnal razzius of 5,000 French- 
men. As they were far too easily disposed of, the next hypothesis in- 
volved a descent of 40,000, all lying perdus upon the coast of France, 
and embarked, transported, and deposited in England under the cover 
of one dark night. That was alarming, but I perceive, with a new hor- 
ror, that the very last estimate of what we shall need is founded on the 
calculation of 150,000 invaders. If we proceed at this rate we shall 
g00n have to provide against the whole army of France. 


Our troops should be efficient, supplied with the best arms, and taught 
to use them. Rifles and revolvers will play a great part in future war. 
Our men have neither, and might as well engage with slings and arque- 
buses as with their Brammagem muskets. Our method of drill makes 
lay figures of them—our army tailors decorate them with bull's eyes, 
cripple their limbs, and give them the livery of Byzantine mercenaries 
or of Royal footmen; and our system of purchase may furnish us with 
men of fortune, if it has not previously provided blacklegs—may make 
the officer a gentleman, but cannot render him a soldier. 

Before we are saddled with fresh levies, we havea right to insist that 
the millions we expend and the force we possess should be made the 
most of. They come with a bad grace to the nation for more money 
who lavish what the nation gives. Patronage and nepotism suck up 
the navy and the army estimates ; our administrative boards are exhi- 
biting on all sides the disgraceful spectacle of incapacity above, job- 
bery below, extravagance everywhere; and we are bitterly reminded of 
Chancellor Oxenstiern’s admonition to his son—‘' Go forth into the 
world and see with how little wisdom it is governed.” 


We copy, in our own small way, the capita! mistake of Conctantine, 
which proved the ruin of the Eastern Empire. Our Guarde and Line 
represent closely his Palatines and Borderers. ‘The hateful distinction 
of duties, equipments, privileges, and pay, are the same in either case 
—the dissatisfaction is alike—and only the subordination of the mili- 
tary element ia England renders the result different. But Guards or 
Line should be available at once to meet an enemy, and the police and 
pensioners might be drilled to perform their routine duties. 


Volunteer troops arc apart of our system—in the last war they were 
alarge one. The actual yoemanry is rather a set-off to the lord lieu- 
tenant of the county, an electioneering influence, and a means of attend 
ing drawing-rooms in regimentals, than a gepuine force. The rifle 
companies which are proposed would, under judicious regulations, be 





most valuable. The history of America shows what can be done by 
men who step forward to defend their country with a stout heart, a 
keen eye, and a good rifle. 


Jobbers, patronage mongers, and promotion Lunters, ery out for 
money and troops. The Ministry lived on the Exhibition last year— 
do they purpose this year to exist on panic? Let tne nation beware. 
There is an Iliad of expenditure before it. What is beggaring Austria, 
hampering Prussia, and enslaving and destroying France, but an over- 

rown military force? The anile organ of Protectionists and Tories 
faforms us that they are prepared fur all contingencies. Their quon- 
dam leader, the Sidonian author of Ceningsby, developes in that Cau- 
easian work his conception of a model Goverument—an absolute Mon- 
arcby controlled by afree press. How the press is toassert its freedom 
he does not think it necessary to explain, and probably he intends to 
preserve the eecret until he can put the idea in practice. However 

rofound the theory may be, the spectacle of France is uot calculated 
to enchant us with the working of it. The ‘Six Acts’ and Peterloo 
are not so remote as 1804. Our musketry, however contemptible to 
Caffres, may be formidable to Liberals and Free-traders. A large 
increase of the standing army has its perils, even for us. The sea is 
our natural field of battle—our ships are our fortresses—our sailors 
are our hosts—and our good broadsides, if rightly served, will consign 
to the lowest depths of the ocean the fleets and the troops, the hopes 
and the boasts, of any insolent invader. 


Let our ships be at once disposed where they should be, and I more 
than doubt if those invaders will appear. But there is another ques- 
tion: Is England to luok on with folded arms at a new partition of 
Europe? Is Savoy to be annexed, or is Belgium to become a province 
of France, and the Rhine her boundary? Men whom I respect say, or 
geem to say, that ¢hat is no concern of ours. The Treaty of 1815 is 
waste paper ; each party has broken it inturn,and Cracow, Hungay 
Italy, and Germany have found it an insulting mockery. Granteu. 
Whatthen? There is a law antecedent toall treaties, and above them 
—the law ofself-preservaiion. It is England’s right and duty to main- 
tain her independence, her high place among the nations, the legacy 
our fathers left, the heritage we owe our sons. I am yet to be con- 
vineed that policy and prudence, or even mere economy, counsel us to 
remain ive, and to wait till despotism has closed its ranks, mustered 
its forces, intrenched its camp, and organised its blockade against our 
commerce and our principles, its razzias against oui coasts. This is 
not, I apprehend, go self-evident a proposition as to warrant dogmatism 
and silence doubt. However that may be, war, if unhappily it comes, 
must not be conducted like the last. No subsidies to nations to fight 
their own battles—to Princes to cajole and betray their subjects—to 
I sm etl to accept our money and our blood, and to spit in our faces 

rwards. No deadly and disastrous expeditions to the Scheldt; no 
Peninsular campaigns ; no new hundred millions added to the debt. 
For us the war must be 8 naval war. Nor are we merely to patrol our 
Own coasts, but to scour our enemy’s—to shut up his ports, to sweep 
every vessel from the waters, to starve Algeria, and to hermetically 
seal his foreign trade. How long would Louis Napoleon reign in such 
disaster and isgrace? He promises France peace—and he would give 
her war; plenty—and her cornucopia would teem only with taxation; 
trade—and her finance would be insolvency ; commerce—and Marseil- 
les and Havre would be starved ; glory—and her shores would be in- 
sulted ; the boundary of the Rhine—and Algeria would be lost. How 
long would it be until there arose that sinister ery which has reached 
him once already—* a bas le tyran”? For the contest would not be 
what the former in its outset was—despotism and England against 
liberty, but England and self-government against despotism, The fac- 
tion and the arms of seeeperse would be opposed to us, but with us 
Tar Bepasiicns ene Frenchmen, their constitutional sympathies, 

Sonvictions ib — 

Sibel Whe oon doubt the ieee perty would be our fiag—Tyranny 

And when the fiends who ride the whirlwind for the fell purpose of 
selfish aggrandisement and of human butchery are driven tothe hell of 
conscience and of infavy out of which such passions come—when the 
clouds are scattered and the heavens are clear, and the sun of justice, 
peace, and freedom lights the earth again—it will disclose the people 
of and of France exchanging, as before, the grasp of mutual 
friecdsbip and esteem. and battling only in the generous contest for pre- 
eminence in arts, intelligence, and progress. 


An ENGLISHMAN. 








HER MAJESTYS TRIPLE OPPOSITION. 


The game of politics is becoming rather complex. Instead of the good 
old practice of a Court and country party, a Whig and a Tory, when 
public men where told off as they make sides at cricket, and pitted 
fairly against one another, there are now no end of parties. There are 
four at the least. Three sets of politicians contend for the honours of 
Opposition, their being @ greater rivalry for that post than for the 
Governmentitself. In tact, the biographer of Lord George Bentinck re- 
signs himself very kindly to the constant spectacle of the Whigs on the 
Treasury bench, and only warms up when he relates the vicissitudes 
he witnessed in the occupation of the opposite seat. The strength of 
the party in possession consists in the fact that its three antagonists 
hate one saute far more than they do the common foe, which thus 
enjoys, like Miltiades, the second suffrage of allthree. As the steadiest 
support is that which is afforded by three legs, so the most manageable 
opposition is that which comes from three adversaries. It is a common 
policy to sow divisions—divide et impera, but in the present instance 
the division is spontaneous and eager. The whole trio exclaim, 
‘* Let us divide and be *‘ beaten.” Either this, or they are playing a 
very long game—longer, perhaps, that any of them willsurvive to win. 
But to the bystanders this is very bewildering work. One day we have 
to report the state and intentions of the Cabinet; the next day the 
movements of the ** Peelites ;’ then a Reform meeting at Manchester ; 
and lastly, a Protectionist muster—all of them operations of a high po- 
litical import. There are almost as many pretenders to the Government 
of this country as there are to the throne or supreme power of France, 
and just as there might be to-morrow half-a-dozen successive layers of 
French exiles at once in Pall- mall. so there might be as many ex-Minis- 
ters of this country, 

What in detail is simply ridiculous may be very grave in the aggre- 
gate. Each of these parties seems to waste its strength and charac- 
ter in a very unprofitable manner; but the result is that with three 
Oppositions we have no Opposition at all; and what is worse very little 
Government at all. Three parties that severally can do nothing, col- 
lectively can prevent much. Always ready for mischief and faction, 
always glad to thwart and humble the Government when they can do 
so with no particuliar sacrifice of character, they do ne good, but very 
much harm. A few more sessions such as the last, and we shall begin 
to be aware of the approach of those dangers which ever assail what is 
feeble. Ng institutions can stand without the respect of the people, 
and the people will not respect that which promises mach and does 
little, which is easily thwarted and frequently defeated, and which, 
therefore, must often appeal to the forbearance of its enemies. More 
over, such Governments are necessarily the most corrupt, inasmuch 
as they must husband all their patronage for political uses, and can- 
not afford to select the best men for the public service. The present 
state of things, then, is injurious to the best interests of the country, 
and it is the duty of all parties te put an end toit if they can with 
proper regard to their conscientious convictions. Under all circum- 
stances & merely factious and obstructive Opposition is bad enough, but 
it acquires a taint of treason when it renders one Government impos- 
sible without in the least degree helping to substitute another. Her 
Majesty may not command the unqualified submission of her subjects, 
but she may require them to be serious, patriotic, and practical. ‘hat, 
indeed, is the only way to arrive at power in these days, for though it 
might be admitted that our greatest statesmen have been occasionally 
betrayed into faction, yet no one can muintain his credit long with 
Parliament or the people if he has not a good deal to show for it ofa 
substantial and appreciable character. A practical and industrious 
people is apt to inquire what a man has done before they are lavish of 
their confidence We beg, then, to suggest to all the three parties com. 
posing the Opposition that their only way to run up a good credit with 
the nation, and so to make a foundation for future success, is to do 
rather than to undo, to forward such measures as they honestly can, 
and not to seek every occasion to clog the wheels of Government. What 
is done abides, what is hindered, at best, is forgotten For proof of this 
we need only appeal to the hi:tory of the last half-dozen sessions. Why 
have the three Opposition parties lost ground continually, even in the 
face of an enfeebled Government? Simply because, while they have 
been intent on party operations, they have too often forgotten to estab- 
lish a character for real utility.— Tunes, 28th ult. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HOUSEWIFERY. 


Lord Derby, Lord Palmerston, and Mr. Disraeli—such is the last 
** combination” suggested by rumour! How impossible it seems for the 
choice of her Majesty the Queen to escape from the magic round of a 
dozen names! Lord John Russell, Lord Grey, Lord Palmerston—BSir 
James Grabam, Lord John Russell, Lord Grey—Lord Stanley. Sir 
James Graham, Mr. Gladstone—Mr. Gladstone, Lord Jobn Rassell, 
Sir James Graham—Lord Palmerston, Lord Stanley, Mr. Disraeli! Ir 
is @ perpetual barrel-organ of sameness, sometimes going ‘ astarn,”’ 
sometimes abeam. Is the Crown, ex-officio, deprived of all inventive- 
ness, or is it economy of resources ? 

Economy probably—housewifery. Queen Victoria is a model of the 
English mistress of a house, and knows how to make a little go a great 
way. An economical housewife will make scrag of mutton go through 
the week; but what has not the excellent lady at the head of our house 
done with Lord John Russell! You may scientifically recognize in the 
Monday's hash the roast leg which adorned the board on Sunday, but 
the palate can scarcely detect the same flavour : so you may have fresh 
Howick as Secretary at War, all full of the juices of Colonial Reform ; 
and then the same Howick as Grey in a Colonial hash, totally unrecog 
nizable. Well managed, a joint of mutton will smoke on Sunday, be 
cold on Monday, hash on Tuesday, grill on Wednesday, stew on Thurs- 
day, lurk in some coalition on Friday, and still be available for some 
thing even on Saturday. Next week, if mutton be quite worn out, there 
is beef; and that has a still greater tenacity of cookability. Mutton 
— beef, Whig and Tory—national dishes!—what more can Britons 

esire? 

The good housewife is not less careful of textile manufactures : you 
shall see the same stuff adorn the comely shoulders of the matron, re- 
appear on the slenderer charms of the elder daughter, brave the haz- 
ards of the play ground on the manly shoulders that are-to-be of the 
cadet, pass to some still more infantile service, and perhaps even is- 
tribute a graceful charity among dependents otherwise to be more ex. 
pensively supplied with the means of rubbing-on. You shall recog- 
nize through all its darns and through all the metempsychosis that un- 
lucky rent which scared the memory of the respectable matron for some 
most unmatronly romping on one ¢oo Ubristmas gathering ; the spot of 
grease added by the lovely hoyden second in succession shall ever be a 
a badge to the time-honoured garment ; just as ** the whisper of a fac- 
tion” mark still remains even on the now conservative temples of the 
once audacious Whig, anda ** missing despatch ” shall be sign through 
all the migrations of office. But you cau’t escape the connexion—bom- 
basin or mousseline de laine, mutton or beef, Whig or Tory—there is a 
pertinacious parsimony of recurrence, that is, to confess it, rather 
palling. 

_Wholesomeness is the rule in dietary; serviceableness in raiment ; 
birth in office. The last so far resembles the stable; but the resem- 
blance is slight. In the stable, the trainer seeks speed, bone, bottom, 
wind, courage ; but the selections for office are guided by none of those 
requisites—rather the reverse. The old pattern and the old names 
are the objects, on the Chinese plan. Our immortal offices have the 
same superlative contempt for all outside barbarians; they are the true 
‘**Central Flowery.” To be well born, that is the point—to have your 
name for a long time on the record of Court favour, the Ragman Roll, 
or other old list. Not only to be well born, but to be of the families most 
used, that is best ofall. Asa learned smoker likes a pipe broken and 
blackened till there is almost none of it, and that little unrecognizable, 
so a patrician stock worn to its last legs, to its last idea, and that last 
idea thoroughly smoke dried, is your true material for office. Russell, 
Stanley, Grey—Stanley, Russell, Grey—Grey, Stanley, Russell—you 
can’t escape trom it. It is in our system—it is constitutional ; and our 
constitution is too old to outgrow it at this day. Stanley, Russell, 
Grey—one dreams of it-—Grey, Stanley, Russell !—Spectator. 
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PROSPECTS OF THE FRENCH DICTATOR. 

Aword on the actual position of Bonaparte. The latest decrees have 
settled his reputation with all classes. The old Conservative party, 
however, is the most incensed. They maintain a sullen opposition to 
the Government. The generals and superior officers are betrayed into 
a certain asperity of language, which is matter for reflection. Louis 
Bonaparte feels himself in more complete isolation than ever; hence 
this affectation ofa desire to be the man of the peasantry, His couduct 
towards the Legitimists, the advances he sedulously makes to them, 
betray his secret anxieties. You have doubtless remarked his official 
order for observing the anniversary of the death of Louis XVI. asa dey 





of mourning. The official journals had not columns enough on that 
day to celebrate worthily the memory of the martyr King. One of the 
secret reasons for this wretched farce is the claim on which t! e Empere 
Napoleon always insisted, to be called the nephew of Louis XVI., hav- 
ing married Maria Louisa, the niece of Marie Antoinette. Hence Louis 
Bonaparte, as the heir of Napoleon, considers himself heir to the title 
of ** Nephew of Louis XVI!’ One of these fine days he will declare 
Henry V.a bastard, and the Bonapartists sole legitimate heirs of the 
Bourbon dynasty. Notwithstanding all this ostentation of official 
mourning, the Legitimists have now openly broken with Louis Bona- 
parte. Severe orders have been received from Frohsdorf. Thefew who 
had rallied to the Dictator are formally censured by the Count de 
Chambord, to whese commands the whole party bend. The Faubourg 
St. Germain has decided on extending the mourning for the Duchess of 
Angouléme from three to six months—a pretext for receiving no com- 
pany, for spending no money, and for punishing the shopkeepers’ enthu- 
siasm of the 20th of December. 

All adhesions given hitherto have been withdrawn. In a word, it is 
a declaration of war. Louis Bonaparte has well understood it in this 
sense : he has thrown out a@ bait to the party by the reéstablishment of 
titles of nobility. This decree was laughed to scorn by the true noblesse. 
On the evening of its publication in the noble Faubourg, the question 
was passed from one to another, ‘‘ Do you feel yoursef more of a mar- 
quis, or more of a count, or more of a baron than yesterday ?” a disdain- 
ful laugh invariably ss the question. 

In despair of his position, Louis Bouaparte is planning a new cam- 
paign. His object is to win over the peasants, the army, and the priests. 
‘* Through the priests,” he is reported to have said, ‘* we shall have the 
Legitimists, who now aftect to be refractory.” The war of the Salons 
against Louis Bonaparte is organized on a formidable scale. The Gov- 
ernment cannot conceal its irritation—excessive irritation. How can 
it resist an army of sharpshooters, every shaft of whose ridicule is mor- 
tal, and whose arrows no measure, no decree, escapes ? At first it was 
content to strike at men: now even women are marked for vengeance. 
A dozen or so of ladies of distinction are mentioned, who have receive d 
orders from the police to retire to their country estates. One was po- 
litely asked, to which of her chateaux she would prefer to retire? ‘This 
was the furmu/a of the Emperor. Many have been warned, in terms 
of menace, to be circumspect. But all these rigorous measures only 
exacerbate and intensify the irritation , they drive the disease in, with- 
out curing it. In this respect the Government may be said to be re- 
duced to desperation. 

On Saturday was the first grand ball at the Tuileries. The high 
society insulted poor Louis Napoleon by returning his cards of invita- 
tion. The bourgeoisie were in the first instanceambitious of admission ; 
but the decrees of confiscation disgusted them,so that Louis Bonaparte 
was obliged to content himself with bis own lackeys, officers, and func- 
tionaries—a goodly company in number !—Parts Letter 27th ult 


a> 


Gossip or THE SALons.—Storie3 circulate in the sa/ons, and are lis- 
tened to, of the snubs inflicted upon the courtiers of the new power, and 
even upon their wives. The week before last, Count Flahuult paid a 
visit to M. Molé. Uponthe entrance of this diplomatic emissary of the 
Tuileries two ladies rose and left the room. M. de Flahault looked 
eed and asked why the ladies retired? ‘* For the same reason,” 
replied M Molé sternly, ‘that I should have retired myself, had I not 
been fixed to this sofa by the gout.” Here is another trait of the same 
kind. The Countess le Hon, in paying a visit to Madame de Girardin, 
after the name of the latter’s husband had figured in one of the lists of 
proscription, was received by the lady of the house standing. The visi- 
tor seems, at first, to have taken this formal posture as a ceremonious 
deference to her influential position as one of the grandest ladies of the 
quasi-imperial court. She condescendingly invited Wadame de Girar- 
din to sit down, and asked why one who had been upon intimate terms 
with her should use the ceremony of standing upin her presence. ** Ma- 
dame,” replied Madame de Girardin very gravely, ‘1 am standing up 
until you goaway ” Here is an instance of the persecution directed 
against the salons, The Marquise D'Osmond, a Legitimist lady, who 
gives brilliant réunions at her house on the Boulevard de la Madeleine, 
received last week an official intimation from the Minister of the In- 
terior that politics were not approved of by the Government as a sub- 
ject of conversation at parties, and that as many other subjects gave 
equal scope for social communication, there existed no necessity for dis- 
cussing the acts of the Government. Consequently the marquise was 
requsted to intimate to her guests that they must refrain from talking 
politics. Madame d'Osmond, after receiving this notice, invited to her 
next party only ladies; but the absence of the ** lords of the creation” 
did not prevent the company present from exchanging the freest critic- 
isms possible upon the deeds of the Government, and in perticuler from 
ventiny their indignation, in shrill chorus, at the invasion of private 
society by such monstrous prohibitions. This occurred on Friday night 
The next morning Madame-D'Osmond received a note from M. de Morny 
begging her to name which of her chateux the marquise would prefer 
for her country residence, as her sojourn at Paris any longer for the 
present had become impossible; and intimating that her return to the 
capital would not be permitted without :n express permission from the 
P resident of the Republic.—Hxraminer, 24th ult. 


Tuz New Dramatic Scnoou.—The feverish desire for something 
new, constantly kept alive by ceaseless platitudes in every department 
of theatrical action, no doubt gave rise to the notion of opening a thea- 
tre at the Adelaide Gallery for performances by puppets. Tragedy 
worn out—comedy worn out—pantomime and burlesque very much 
worn out—farce nearly worn out--authors tired out, or written down 
to the dregs—good actors dying off and leaving fearful gaps—what re- 
mains to be done? At any rate, puppets can be tried. They have not 
seen service for a quarter ofacentury ; history proves that they work- 
ed well in their day, and travellers tell strange stories of their popu- 
larity on the Continent. Those who are tired of seeing human beings, 
with @ small amount of intellect, move about by known anatomical 
means, may be amused at the sight of figures, with no intellect at all, 
moving by mechanical means less generally known Even if the puppet, 
suspended as he is from the top of the stage, occasionally dangles in 
the air when he ought to plant his foot firmly on the floor, his blunder 
is at least @ blunder of a new school, and provokes laughter rather than 
indignation. 

If puppets are to succeed at all, they certainly ought to succeed at 
the Adelaide Gallery. A most elegant theatre has deen erected for 
them; their costumes are not only appropriate but recherchés; and 
though the string to which they are attached is somewhat too visible, 
the illusion is otherwise well kept up by the accommodation of voice 
to action. The ballet, notwithstanding the beauty of the scenery, is 
the least successful part of the performance, precisely because there is 
no voice as & living interpreter to the gestures. The construction and 
management of puppets, with immoveable faces, has not yet reached 
that perfection that they can represent human emotions by mere dumb- 
show ; but when the voice of an invisible speaker accompanies their 
movements, imagination may supply the gap. 

What will be the ultimate fate of these puppets, supposing that they 
succeed? Will their success be merely that of novelty, so that they 
will be neglected as soon as the novelty has worn off? Or is there any 
chance of a permanent Marionette theatre being established here as on 
the Continent? At present, the spoken drama of the establishment is 
confined to Bombastes Furioso, and a remarkably neat introduction 
written in rhyme; but there are some who imagine that the puppets, 
being beyond the Chamterlain’s reach, may be turned to account in 
the representation of dramas abounding more in political allusion than 
is permitted on the ordinary stage ; and that consequently the creation 
of a new class of dramatic literature is on the tapis. Time will show. 
—Spectator. 


Tue Sister or GrorGE III —The official journal of Copenhagen 
of the 17th ult., gives an interesting document, hitherto unpublished, 
the original of which is in the secret archives of the State of Copenha- 


gen. It is the letter which Queen Caroline Matilda, wife of Christian 
VII., King of Denmark, wrote during her exile, and on the day of her 
oeaere to her brother, George III. of England. The letter is as fol- 
ows :— 

«« Sire,—In the solemn hour of death I address myself to you, my 
Royal brother, in order to manifest to you my feelings of gratitude for 
the kindness you have shown me during my life, and particularly 
during my long misfortunes. I die willingly, for there is nothing to 
bind me to this world—neither my youth (she was then in her 23d year) 
nor the enjoyments which might sooner or later be my portion. Be- 
sides, can life have any charms for a woman who is removed from all 
those whom she loves and cherishes—her husband, her children, her 
brothers and sisters 731, woo am a Queen, and the issue of a Royal race, 
I have led the most wretched life, and I furnist to the world a fresh ex- 





ample that a crown and a sceptre cannot protect those who wear them 
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estent misfortunes. I declare that lam innocent. } 
oo may nena who created me, and who will soon judge = A wit- 
ness of my innocence. I humbly implore Him that He an s - ode 
death, convince the world that I have never merited any of the ott e 
accusations by which my cowardly enemies have st, to blac os my 
character, tarnish my reputation, and trample under ns my a! 

dignity. BSire, believe your dying sister, a queen, ond, w * is sti 
more, ® Christian, who with fear and horror would turn ~ eyes 
towards the next world if her last confession were a ialeshees. € as- 
sured I die with pleasure, for the wretched regard death as © ; 4g - 
But what is more painful tomeeven than the agonies of death, is 
that none of the persons whom I love are near my death bed to give me 
a last adieu, to console me by a look of compassion, and to close my 
eyes. Nevertheless, I am notalone. God, the only witness of my in- 
nocence, sees me at this moment, when, lying on my solitary couch, I 
am ® prey to the most excruciating agonies. My guardian angel 
watches over me; he will soon conduct me where | may in quiet pray 
for my well-beloved, and even fur my executioner. Adieu, my Royal 
brother; may Heaven load you with its blessings, as well as my hus- 
pand, my children, England, Denmark, and the whole world. I suppli- 
cate you to allow my body to be laid in the tomb of my ancestors, and 

now receive the last adieu of your unfortunate sister. 
«Celle (Hanover,) May 10, 1775. ** CAROLINE MATILDA. 





Bincu» SoMERVILLE —In the court of Queen’s Beneh, on Monday, 
the 19th ult, Mr. Whiteside moved, on behalf of Mr. James Birch, the 
roprietor of the [Vor/d newspaper, for a conditional order for a new 
al, upon the ground that at the last trial which took place before 
the Lord Chief Justice and a special jury, whea the jury found for the 
defendant, his Excellency the Earl of Clarendon, who was produced and 
examived a8 & witness for the plaintiff, was notsworn, but merely pledg- 
ed on his honour as a peer of the realm. After a brief discussion the 
Chief. Justice said, ** We will grant the conditional order, but must state 
it is not from any difficulty we entertain as to the law, but to give the 
parties an opportunity of discussing the question if they desire it.” — 
Oo the following Saturday, in the Court of Queen’s Bench, Dublin, 
Mr. Brewster, Q.C., was aeard un the part of the deiendant (Sir Wim. 
Somerville) in showing cause against the conditional order for a new 
trial being made absolute in the case of Birch v Sir William Somerville. 
Mr. F, Meagher, Q C., on the part of the plaintiff (Mr. J. Bireh, pro- 
prietor of the late Wordd newspaper,) was heard in support of the order 
for a new trial, on the ground that his Excellency the Earl of Claren 
don, who had been examined as a witness for the plaintiff, had not been 
sworn in the usual manner. The Court did not consider it necessary 
for the defendant’s counsel to reply, and the Lord Chief Justice pro 
nounced the unanimous judgment of the Court, that the cause shown 
should be allowed, and the upplication for a new trial refused, wiih 
costs. 
Suir aGainsT Mr. Satomons, M. P.—In the Court of Exchequer 
on Monday the case of “ Miller v. Alderman Salomons, M. P.”’ came on 
for argument. It will be remembered, that when Alderman Salomons 
took his seat as member for Greenwich, last year, and took all the 
oaths required by law except the words *‘ on the true faith of a Chris 
tian,” the plaintiff brought the action to recover certain penalties 
which. he contended, the defendant had incurred by voting in the House, 
notwithstanding his refusal to depose on the true faith of a Christian. 
The plaintiff contends that he is entitled to recover from the defendant 
the penalties sued for, the defendant having voted, ay in the declara- 
tion mentioned, without first having taken the oaths of Abjuration, as 
provided by the 13th William III., cap. 6, lst G.orge I., statute 2d, 
capt. 13, and 6th George IIL, cap. 68. 2ily. That the defendant was 
not, as a member of the House of Commons, entitled, by reason of his 
being a Jew, to take the oath upon the Old Testament, and that the de- 
fendunt was not duly sworn 38idly. Taat the Ist and 2ad Victoria, 
cap. 105, did not entitle the defendant to take the cath of Abjuration 
upon the Gid Testament. 4thly. Thatif no objection arises to the form 
in which the defendant was sworn, yet the defendant, having purposely 
omitted to repeat or assent to the words, ‘‘ upon the truth of a Ubris 
tian,” refused to take, and has not taken, the oath of abjuration by law 
required. Mr. Sergeant Channel and Mr, Macnamara appeared for 
the plainti#, and Sir Fitzroy Kelly and Mr. Goldsmid for the defend 
ant. The arguments terminated on Wednesday, and tke Court took 
time to deliver judgment.—London Paper, 31st ult. 








PREPARATIONS FoR QpeNING PARLIAMENT.—Preparations on a 
very extensive scale are being made on the works of the new Houses 
of Parliament for the approuching session, which will be opened by her 
Majesty io person on the 84 of the ensuing month. The old House of 
Commons and adjacent buildings in Abingdon-street, and the tempora- 
ry wooden erectiovs and hoardings in Paluce-yard, facing the entrance 
to Westminster hall, have been pulled down, and the whole space 
thrown open, affording an unipterrapted view of the end wings of the 
new palace. The entrance to the House of Commons will be through 
Westminster-hall, a noble flight of steps at the western end leading to 
the main corridor or avenues of the chambers. The hall will be light- 
ed by several gas ijlumications of a spiral circular form, which will 
have a most charming effect upon the fine and stately proportions of the 
structure. The entrance of the Victoria Tower will be used for the 
first time by her Majesty on the approaching opening. The State ear- 
riage will proceed under the tower, and ber Majesty, alighting will be 
conducted along the Royal corrider to the House ot Lords. The entire 
line of quay, or promenade, fronting the Thames, has been lighted by 
some forty vr fifty gaslamps, and from the water has a very pleasing 
effect. — London Paper, 27th ult. 

Proscrisep Frencuw Lirrerareuns.—M. Eugene Sue has left 
Paris for the Lake of Geneva, were he will continue his literary la- 
bours. MM. Victor Hugoand Alexander Dumas bave written to their 
friends to say that should they be expelled from Belgium they will re- 
side at Hamburg. Madame George Sand, who for some time past has 
been living in her Chateau of Mohans, in a retired part of Berry (de- 
partment of the Indre), where she was occupied with the composition 
of her memoirs, and other literary labours of this kind, has received a 
order t> quit France. She purposes to fix her residence on the banks 
of Lake Constance. M. Forcade, one of the principal editors of * Mes- 
sager de l’Aseemblée,” has been conducted to the frontier. It is stated 
that he joins General Changarnier at Liege. It appears that M. Emile 
Girardin has for the present given up the idea of settling in the United 
States or in England, and that his residence will, for some time, be 
fixed in Belgium, where the publication of his weekly journal, the 
*Bien-éire Universel,” suspended in Paris in consequence of the late 
rere events, will be resumed, and that he will be aided in his labous 
by MM Victor Hugo, Schelcher, Bancel, Jout, and Versigne. ‘The 
Journal, it is also said, will cease to be political. The society of men 
of letters in Paris would in the ordinary course have held their annual 
meeting on the 25th inst. It is usual for speeches to me made at this 
anniversary But the committee fearing, lest the banishment of their 

Onorary president. M. Victor Hugo, and of some other of their 
members, should give occasion to an explosion of feeling, prudently re- 

tolved to postpone the meeting sine die. 





Lornv Manon’s Lirerary ENGAGEMENTS —Our readers are already 
8Ware that, in conjunction with Mr. Cardwell, Lord Mahon is to assist 
in the publication of the Peel Papers. It is stated in the current num- 

Tofthe United Service Gazette by the writer of “* A Visit to Apsley 

use,” that the Duke of Wellington has consigned the publication of 

8 Papers tothe care also of Lord Mahon. If this be true, between 

® claims of his “ History of England” and the several memoirs of 

ellington and of Peel, the noble Lord is likeiy to have literary work 
°re him for a good portion of his life. 





an For Tat —It is said that M. Thiers had written to the Minister 
politi Interior for leave to return to France, offering to abstain from 
es re The minister went to Louis Napoleon with the letter, and de- 
“Gi to know what answer he was to send. Louvis Napoleon said, 
Thiers me the fourth volume of The History of the Revolution, by 
Which h The book was given, and Louis Napoleon pointed to a passage, 
pee e had marked, in which Thiers reproaches the Emperor for not 
politice faeces from France, as a measure of security, several of his 
send Cal adversaries. ‘* Copy th passage,” said Louis Napoleon, ‘‘and 
nd it to M. Thiers as the answer to his application.” 





Force or 
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Hanir.—Mr Stumps, the celebrated cricketer of the Zin- 
Siping lately at ° oy where the childron were brought 

» Was requested by mamma to roll an crange down the 
\orytard Master Jackey. Mr. Stumps * delivered” with moh uddress 
nent om Owled over the claret jug at the end of the table, between the 
Spelenies cherry, and flooded papa’s legs with the wine. Instead of 

°gising for his mishap, Mr Stumps, in the height of his cricketing 









enthusiasm, and with characteristic sang froid called out, ‘* How's 
that, umpire?”—The Month. 





ASTOR-PLACHB ITALIAN OPERA. 
Monday, Feb. 23, 11:52. 
BENEFIT OF MAX MARETZEK. 
Oa which occasion will be produced, fur the first time in America for the last TWENTY 
YEARS, Ro sini’s Semi-serious Opera of 
LA GAZZA LADRA. 
LAST WEEK Of THE OPERA. 
On the occasion of the Benerits to the Artiste, the Price of Admission will be Boxes and 
Parquette, $1; Amphitheatre, 25 cents 
ge” No exira charge for securing seats. 
Doors open at half-past Six—to commence at half-past Seven o'clock. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 a 1101-4. 
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Two more members of the Russell junta have fallen away from the 
falling Russell government. They are Lordde Broughton—the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Controul for the affairs of India, better known in 
public life as the Sir John Cam Hobhouse of Literature and Whiggery 
—and the Marquis of Normanby, who has for some years filled the 
post of British Ambassador in Paris. To the office of the former Mr. 
Fox Maule succeeds, leaving the Secretaryship at War to he disposed 
of. The same newspaper euthority, from which we quote, brings Lord 
Cowley from Frankfort, to represent us at the Court of the autocratic 
Prince President of the French Republic. Lord Cowley is a nephew of 
the Dake of Wellington, and is thus nominated to a place which was 
filled by his father before him. Hehas been regularly trained to diplo- 
matic business, and is held to be a man of sagacity and good sense. 
Paris and London are now, however, brought within such rapid and 
frequent intercourse, that the political importance of the Embassy is 
considerably diminished.—It may excite some surprise that Mr. Fox 
Maule should change bis sphere of duties, at a moment when the proba- 
bility of war at the nation’s very doorsis the theme ofso much thought 
and care. We have octogenarian Chiefs at the head of the Army and 
of the Ordnance departments ; it were scarcely well to have a novice, 
in place of Mr. Maule. It will not even, we trust, be deemed heresy, 
if we venture to express @ hope that the venerable hero of a hundred 
fights himself will ere long be permitted to give way to a successor. 
Great and illustrious though he be, the infirmities of age will creep 
upon him ; andin the wretched mismanagement of the Uape of Good 
Hope warfare we see signs that Time ia doing his customary work. The 
Iron Duke of ten or fifteen years ago would not have suffered a gallant 
soldier, like Sir Harry Smith, to be cooped up amidst a borde of sava- 
ges, for want of often-demanded reinforcements, and the honour of the 
British Army to be put in jeopardy through the obstinacy or the parsi- 
mony of his colleagues in office. The Duke, in his prime, would have 
insisted on having means sufficient to crush the hostile Caffres, or he 
would have ceased to be the Commander-in-Chief of Her Mujesty’s 
army. Loaded with honours, and rich in the gratitude and affection 
of his countrymen, why should he still be compelled to the perform- 
ance of duties, from the fitting execution of which there redounds no 
credit for one whose name and fame rank so loftily as his—but from the 

neglect of which there may arise at av un >xpected moment some evil 
or some shame. We half recoil at saying so much; but the truth re- 
mains, spoken or unspoken. 

As for the chances of a French invasion of England, thank Heaven, 
they are but slender! for, although we should fear not the final result 
of any such insane attempt, yet the cost of blood and treasure in avert- 
ing its effects would be grievously immense. It is therefore with sin- 
cere satisfaction that we find it admitted on all hands that, in confiscat 
ing the Orleans property, Louis Napoleon has sown the seeds of his 
own political dissolution. The friends of ‘ order’ tremble lest their 
turn should come, and are beginning to doubt the propriety of lending 
their weight and influence to the support of so treacherous a master. 
The working classes are irritated by the remorseless breaking up of 
all Associations, political or otherwise, amongst themselves. The army 
(since the establishment of the new régime) has seen some of its officers 
compelled to resign their commissions in consequence of their political 
sympathies, and has to a certain extent taken offence. The frequenters 
male and female of the fashionable drawing-rooms of Paris—so ivfluen- 
tial in that social city—are not to be cajoled into patronising the Usur- 
per. The Legitimists hold altogether aloof; whilst the Princes of the 
Orleans family are suddenly restored to a portion of their lost popular- 
ity, through the very blow so traitorously dealt upon them. France, 
in short, will not long tolerate the system of spoliation and inhumanity 
under which she has for a brief period been kept dumb. The Dictator 
has treated her as though she were an enemy’s country, or a revolted 
province; and she begins to perceive the incongruity of his military 
administration with his asserted political mission. It is true that the 
Moniteur has officially declared that the Government henceforth re- 
nounces “exceptional measures.” The exact meaning of the term is 
not clear; but who believes the Moniteur? Who, indeed—unless per- 
haps those forty-five English gentlemen whom Louis Napoleon is re- 
ported to have entertained at dinner, on the 29th ult., and to whom he 
graciously declared that he had not the most distant idea of disturbing 
the friendly relations existing between himself and Great Britain. A 
few simple persons have quoted this declaration, as a proof that no 
such foolish scheme is larking in the semi-royal breast. Now if the 
project were a mere question of time, we should have taken this an- 
nouncement as direct evidence to the contrary, and have expected a de- 
claration of war to follow immediately upon it—Did not the arch hypo- 
crite smile in his saloon, on the evening of the Ist of December, upon 
some of those who, on the following morning, were prisoners under his 
charge? Pity is it, that we have not the names of these famous forty- 
five guests. Perhaps they will yet leak out, since the vulgar parvenus 
who could not resist the tewptation of being feasted by a Prince ino 
palace are of that vain breed who rejoice to see their names in print. 
We regret that so many Englishmen of the upper classes could have 
been found in Paris, willing to accept hospitality from a blood-stained 
hand, and must presume that, in addition to the set just hinted at, the 
party was made up of heartless roués the associates of Louis Napoleon’s 
debauchery, with perhaps here and there an honest, amiable, clever, 
but most credulous old gentleman of the school of Sir Francis Bond 
Head. 

What a far-seeing man is Louis Napoleon and how carefully has he 
provided for the family dynasty. His uncle Jerome is appointed Pre- 
sident of the Senate, and would pro tempore assume his place, in the 
event of his death; whilst his cousin Lucien’s name is supposed to be 
written on the “secret deed,” by which the Constitution permits its 
President to suggest a successor to himself. 


the Queen’s opening speech, and the opening of the Parliamentary ovth- 
paign. It will be curious to see how far the Ministry Las fostered tLe 
war-cry, and the Rifle Clubs which are springing up in all directiona, 
and the general note of preparation which is sounded far and wide. 
There are not wanting writers who lay these things to their door. \¢ 
may indeed have been thought that a little excitement on the subjeet 
was advisable for their own parposes ; but the Government would have 
been seriously culpable, if it had neglected the warning voice. The 
features of the Premier's new Reform Bill are partially but not off- 
cially made known, and are detailed elsewhere. He has distinctly inti- 
mated that he shall not bring forward any scheme for enlarged National 
Education; and on the whole we cannot regret his decision. In the 
hands of an independent member of Parliament, the subject is likely 
to meet with fairer treatment. 

The Qceen and the Court have been latterly at Windsor Castle. Her 
Majesty has been entertaining a succession of guests, limited in num- 
ber. The Earls of Stanley and Aberdeen have been amongst them. 

Differences, long subsisting between the owners of and the labourers 
inthe Iron Works and great Engineering Establishments of England, 
continue unsettled, and ct present the Master manufacturers have 
adopted a plan frequently used by combinations of workmen. They have 
struck ; and upwards of ten thousand men are thrown out of employ, 
in a branch of business which cannot stand still in these days. Asgo- 
ciations are in course of formation, the object of which is to render 
labour independent of capital—a very difficult operation to effect. The 
subject spreads itself out over infinite space, and elicits abundance of 
**lettera to the Times.”’ The omnipotent journalist is more and more 
regarded as a supreme judge of every event in every department of 
life. 

The hope of some approach towards tranquillity and industry in 
Ireland is egain dimmed. Agrarian violence is becoming commun, and 
scarcely a weck elapses, without an attempt at murder of amagistrate, 
a collecting agent, or some one politically or religiously obnoxivus. 





All interest in the Continent of Europe centres at present in Pari»: and 
even the Times bas no correspondent at St. Petersburg, who can / :thom 
the mysteries in which the Russian government is enwrapped —Sar- 
dinia and Austria are jarring on small matters, the steamers of each 
country, plying on the Lago Maggiore, being prohibited from touching 
on the other’s coast. Meantime the King of Sardinia adheres to the 
liberal institutions introduced with good effect amongst his people, aud 
is said to have refused to listen to reactionary overtures made to him 
on behalf of the French.—Earl Granville has given a courteons reply 
to the Austrian and other Gov. rnments, which complained cf political 
refugees being harboured in London. No intimation is, however, made 
of any intention to molest them. Such an idea indeed would be seeuted, 
both in and out of Parliament. 





Mr. Henry Grinnell of this city hae once more tendered to the U. S. 
Government the gratuitous use of his two vessels, the 4dvanee avi the 
Rescue, for the purpose of another expciition in search of Sir John 
Franklin. A petition for their employment has been presented to Con- 
gress, coupled with a second one signed by three hundred citizens of 
New-York, praying that the voyage may be undertaken, and that a 
small steam propeller may be added to the squadron. In England, the 
Admiralty is besieged by naval applicants for appointments in the pro- 
jected expedition. Lieut. Pim is amongst them, having returned home 
from his nnsuccessful journey to St. Petersburg. 











} turb. 


A proof of ‘‘ how are the mighty fallen” occurred on phe reese in 


the Senate of the U. 8., when a motion to print Kogsuth’s lette¥ of 


thanks to the President, for the attentions with which he was honoured 
at Washington, was only carried by a majority of one. The vote was 
21 to 20, and this notwithstanding the affirmative recommendation of 
the Committee on Printing, to whom it was referred. 
preceded by a lengthened debate, in the course of which some very un- 
flattering epithets were applied to the brilliant meteor which go lately 
dazzled us.—In Ohio, however, there is some compensation for this 
slight. There, as usual, be has wrought up the women togreat enthu- 
siasmin his cause, as may be seen from the following letter which was 
handed to him at Xenia. 

Honoured Stir :—Permit me a humble lady, to say to you that, in view of the 
redemption of Hungary, through your democratic exertions, and having neither 
silver or gold to present you with, as an aid to the divine achievement, 1 deem it 
a duty, connected with a privilege, to present you my son, who is dearer to m 
anxious heart, sir, than silver or gold, and on the day in which liberty shall be ~ | 
claimed to Hungary, to have my grandsou, Harmon Kossuth, now near eleven 
months old, 89 trained as to raise his little hat in honour to God and Liberty. 

Mrs Rav. T. Donanus. 

Unfortunately there is no mention of the age of ‘* my son,” present- 
ed ‘‘ as an aid to the divine achievement.” Is he the father of the little 
hat raiser? If he be, why does he not present himself? How long do 
boys wear little hats, for withia such space of time the liberation of 
Hungary is to be accomplished’ At least, after the giviug of many 
banquets and a few dollars, there is novelty in this gift of flesh and 
blood. It may bethe nucleus of a grand Western Hungarian Liberat- 


ing Army. 





When that immensely gifted but eccentric individual, Henry, Lord 
Brougham, took an affecting leave of Parliament, towards the close 4 
the last session, we all thought that ere long we should have to recor 
his dissolution. Not so however. He not only lives, but thrives again; 
and whereas we heard of him as stone-blind— 

[With knowledge at one entrance quite shut out— 
we have him here, in a London paper of latest date, deeply plunged in 
optics and mathematics. 

AcapemMY OF Sciences in Paris.—Lord Brougham, on Monday, read at the 


Academy, before a most crowded auditory, a paper vn the optical and = 
ucal inquiries which have occupied his time during his late residence at Canne: 

His Lordship accompanied the reading of this memoir with numerous demonatra- 
tions on the board, and for upwards of an hour occupied the attention of bis hear- 
ers. MM. Arago, Biot, and Tenard, and other eminent scientific men, were pre- 


sent, and appeared deeply interested in the explanations of their learned confrére. 
We rejoice to find that his Lordship on this occasion has not renewed 
his application for the honours of Freach citizenship. 
Mr. Marsh, the U.S. Minister at Constantinople, has effected a treaty 
of amity and commerce between his Government and the Shah of Persia. 





THE NEW BRITISU MINISTER AT WASHINGTON. 


Mr. Crampton was oflcially received by the President of the U. 8., 
on Saturday last, for the purpose of presenting the letter of recall 
Sir Henry Bulwer, and his own credentials as Minister. The bri 
addresses which passed on the occasion were full of point, and breathe 
a cordiality and good feeling which it is to be hoped nothing will dis- 
Mr. Crampton spoke as follows. 

‘“‘ Mr. President: It is with sentiments of profound respect that I 


place in your bands two letters bearing the signature of the Queen, my 
Sovereign; the one notifying the recail of Sir Heary Lytton Bulwer, 


But we have allowed Paris to supersede London in our summary— | Who has for some time resided with you as her Mojesty’s Envoy Extra- 


let us return thither for a moment. 


ali the town gossip as to impending changes, since we are in momen- | 


tary expectation of news to the 7th inst., which will at least give us 


There is no need to dwell upon | ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary ; the other accrediting me im 


that character to the Government of the United States in his place. 
‘It is particularly grateful to me now to renew to you, sir, On the. 
part of my august Sovereign, the assurance of her Majesty's es . 


The vote was 
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and regard,fand of her hearty wishes for the prosperity of this Repub- 
lic. The cultivation and improvement of friendship and good under- 
standing between Great Britain and the United States forms, I need 
scarcely say, the most important part of the duties which have now 
devolved upon me ; and it is therefore with extreme satistaction that I 
advert to the fact that while at no former period of their history has 
fhe subsistence of friendly relations between the two countries been of 
more vital importance to the interests of both, so at no time have those 
relations appeared to rest upon & firmer foundation than at present. 

Consanguinity, a common interest in a long line of historical tra- 
djtton, a common language, the joint inheritance of those enduring 
anonuments of literary genius, by which the noblest sentiments and 
the wisest msxims are stamped indelibly upon the minds of nations; 4 
great similarity in the spirit of the laws, and even in the forms of the 
administration of justice, in both countries; commercial relations of 
anequalled activity and extent; and, above all, the common pursuit of 
that great political object to which the best energies of both nations 
seem ever to have been stendily directed—I mean the attainment and 
preservation of that temperate liberty which goes hand in band with 
duty; these, sir, constitute ties which I cannot persuade myself will 
be lightly broken. Their firm maintenance conduces to the present 
happicess and promises the future prosperity of millions of our race. 
Their violent disruption would be at once the most disastrous of possi- 
ble events, and constitute a spectacle the most lamentable and dis- 
couragiog that could be presented to the world. ' 

‘If I may be permitted to allude to my personal feelings on this 
occasion, permit me to say, sir, that no mark of the confidence or favour 
of my Sovereign could be more entirely consonant to my wishes thao 
that which [ have now been honoured. I am aware, indeed, that a 
selection might have been made of a representative whose experience 
and abilities would have better fitted him for such a trust; bat not of 
one more deeply sensible of its importance and responsibility. If, 
thowever, I have reason to be diffident in regard to the qualifications 
whicu I bring to the task assigned to me, I have still some ground for 
encouragement in a recollection of the frank and cordial nature of the 
felations which I have already had the honour of maintaining with the 
Government of the United States, and, let me add, with every class of 
its citizens with whom I have been brought into contact. While these 
demand my respectful gratitude, they leave me little to desire save a 
¢ontinuance of the same indulgence; and this, I cannot doubt, will be 
afforded to me by the members of: an Administration distinguished 
alike by a love of peace, and by a constant exercise of the principles of 
justice and good faith.” 

The President replied in these words. 

* Sir: LI receive the announcement of the recall of your predecessor, 
and of your appointment, with mingled emotions of regret and satis- 
faction—with regret that one so much esteemed and so universally 
admired as Sir Henry L. Bulwer is withdrawn from our political and 
social circles, but with entire satisfaction that his place is to be sup- 

lied by a successor whose long residence among us has made him 

amiliar with our institutions, and whose frank and manly bearing 
commands our confidence in aivance, and gives the strongest assurance 
that it is the desire of his government, as [ know it is of this, to draw 
still more elosely the bonds of friendship between our respective 
countries. 

I reciprocate, most cordially, to your august Sovereign, the senti- 
ments of esteem and regard which, on her behalf, you have «o kindly 
expressed. Our forms of government differ; but, as you have well 
said, we are kindred nations, acknowledging a common ancestry, 
speaking a common language, and have a joint inheritance in those en- 
during monuments of literary genins by which the noblest sentiments 
and wisest maxims—may I not add of law and liberty—are indelibly 
= upon the minds of nations. 

** We, sir, have inherited from Great Britain the principles of Magna 
Oharta, the trial by jury, and the habeas corpus; and while we hope 
we have extended the principles of liberty, I am free to admit that its 

erms are found in these great principles of the British constitution. 
ese blessings are enjoyed in a higher degree by the suljects and 
citizens of our respective countries than by those of any other in the 
world, I trust that they may never by hazarded by another conflict ; 
and I am happy to assure you that nothing shall be wanting on my 
art, during the little time I may remain at the head of the adwinistra- 
tion in this country, to maintain the most cordial relations with your 
own. And in the performance of this duty, alike beneficial to both 
countrios, I am sure I shall have your cordial co-operation.” 








« New Reronm Biti.—The following extract from the Times 
the 3lst ult., was telegraphed to Liverpool before the sailing of the 
nada, steamer of thatdate. It is rather negative than positive, in 

its information. 

Thq principle of the new Reform bill will be neither disfranchise- 
ment por enfranchisement, as far as regards localities, but only a 
eonerl enlargement of existing constituencies. The notorious bo- 
rough: are to be enlarged by copious annexations. No new metropoli- 
tan boroughs, no more representatives for Manchester and Liverpool, 
mone for the large towns unrepresented, and no obliteration of names 
which have brought disgrace on the bill. 





Lory CowLry.—The appointment of Lord Cowley to suéceed the 
Maiquis of Normanby in Paris is a choice that will give, we believe, 
very general satisfaction. The first requisite for such a choice was that 
the ol ject of it had taken no part in those struggles of parties and pre- 
ference of persons which have agitated Paris. It would have been un- 
wise to name apy dipl.matist, kuown as an Orleanist, or inclining to 
Bonapartism. his alone would set aside a number of able men from 
the pest of English ambassador in Paris. The Marquis of Clanricarde 
was spoken of; but he is of the known opinion of Lord Palmerston 
Lord Clarendon was mentioned, but he who is said to have refused the 
seals of the Foreign-cflice was not likely to embark in such a troublous 
sea of diplomacy at Paris. Lord Canning was thought of; but his 
Lordship has identified himself of late years with the foreign politics of 
the Murning Chronicle, than which nothing could be more illiberal or 
weactionary. Lord Cowley has been out of the turmoil of English and 
¥rench politics Though come of a Tory stock, he took a decidedly li- 
beral view of German politics. Those opinions were fearlessly profess- 
ed, though not carried out in any way that was intermeddling or offen- 

waive. We are glad to see a politician so liberal, at least so little bound 
by Tory or aristocratic tradition, appointed to watch over British in- 
‘terests in a country every way so anomalous and new as France has 
tecome since the accession of Louis Napoleon to unlimited power The 
Marquis of Normanby has shown himself very susceptible « newspaper 
teports. We do not mean offence, nor fear denial, however. when we 
tute that Lord Normanby was, however innocently, the cause of Lord 
Pulmerston's resignation or dismissal. Lord Palmersion, it is well 
known, expressed himself in London to Count Walewski in terms which 
did not harmonise with Lord Normanby's language in Paris. The Pre- 
sident of the French Republic mentioned, and showed proofs of this dis- 
crepancy to Lord Normanby, who appealed to the Government at home. 
These circumstances led to Lord Palmerston’s withdrawal fron: Down- 
ing Street, and Lord Normanby’s retirement from Paris. This mere 
Outline of facts will be useful for the appreciation and understanding 
ofdebates that must ensue, as well as for affording a clear view of 
the relative position of the two Goveraments.— Dai/y ews. 


Appoiutnients. 


Mr. John Morgan, now H. M. Consul at Rio Grande, is appointed Consul at 
Babia.—Mr. Werry, now Vice-Consul at Mitylene, Vice-Consul at Bengarze —- 
Mr. Charles Newton, of the British Museum, Vice Consul at Mitylene.—The Rev. 
Samuel W. Steedman, chaplain to the troops at Hongkong, to the colonial chap- 
@aincy of that island, inthe room of the Rev. Vincent Stanton, resigned.— Mr. C, 
H. Stewart, Depuiy Queen's Advocate at Ceylon. 


Arup. 


Lt-Col C F Seymour, Scots Fu ilier Guards, is appoi ili 
L : s ’ ppointed military secretary to 
Maj _ Catheart ; Capt the Hon K W P Curzon. of the Grenadier Guards, first 
gidede camp; and Lt Greville, of the 60:h Rifles, serving at the Cape, second 
aide-de camp _ 
The new Minie rifles ordered for the Cape are not to be confined to the 43d 


Regiment, as stated, but will be distributed amongst the best marksmen of the 
differeat regiments engaged, 








Nap». 


£ Arroistmrnts.—Copt the Hon 8 T Carnegie h issioned 

: ! : gie has commissioned the stean 

-guard-ship Horatio, 24, at Sheerness.—Comm Crofton, who was promoted for his 

gallantry against the Brazilian siavers, when commanding the Rifleman, screw- 
r, has been appointed to succeed Comm Lavie, in the command of the 


Alecto, steamsloop, on the coast of Africa.—The Vesuvius steam-vessel is ordered 





to be commissioned forthwith by Comm F L Barnard.—Lts Seccombe and J J 
Palmer to the Horatio.—Surgeon J McWhinnie, and Parser J G Whiffin to the 
Vesuvius at Devonport.—Paymaster F Mundy, to the Tortoise, guard-ship at 
Ascension, v Rickcord, whose period of service has expired. 

The Hecla steam-sloop, Comm Beauchamp, from the coast of Africa, and the 
Gorgon, 6, steam sloop, Comm Paynter, trom the Pacific, have arrived in Eng- 
land, and will be paid off.—Orders have been received at the several outports to 
render the guard-ships fit for active sea service.—Mr J J Lindsay, clerk incharge, 
serving in the Plover, Capt Moore, in Behring’s Straits, has been promoted to the 
rank of paymaster. 


Ovituary. 


GENERAL Sin Lewis Grant, K.C.H.—This gallant officer entered the British 
armv as an Ensign in the 95th Foot; he served under Sir Ralph Abercromby at 
St Vincent's, and was for some time actively employed in Martinico, Barbadoes, 
and other West India colonies. In 1829 he was appointed Governor of the Ba. 
hama Islands, and knighted iv 1831. He became a Lieutenant General in 1837, 
and obtained the coloneley of the 96:h Foot in 1839. Sir Lewis Grant died sud- 
denly on the 26th ult. of a disease of the heart, whilst j »urneying in an omnibus 
towards his residence, 31, Harley-street, Cavendish square. He was at the time 
in his 71st year. 

At Bathford, Bath, Colonel James Johnstone Cochrane, late Scots Fusilier 
Guards, aged 70.—While on a visit to the Right Hon. the Earl of Scarborough’s, 
Rufford Abbey, Notts, Wilhelm, Baren Osten, a General in the Hanoverian 
Service, and formerly a Major in Her Majesty's 16th Regiment of Lancers.—At 
his seat, Woolverstone Park, Suffolk, the Venerable Archdeacon Berners — 
Frederic Ricci, the Italian composer, whe was risirg into reputation, was the 
brother of Louis Ricci, the well-known author of ** Una Aventura di Scaramuccia,” 
and many other comic operas. The recent death of Frederick Ricci, in the 
flower of his age and talent, was of a meiancholy nature: he was struck with a 
fatal blow of apoplexy while travelling in a post-chaise from Warsaw to St. Peters- 
burg.—George Wilbraham, Esq., of Delamere House, County Chester. This 
gentleman, the representative of the ancient and eminent Cheshire family of Wil- 
braham died on the 24th ult, aged 72, He formerly sat in Parliament for Stock- 
bridge, from 1826 to 1830, and subsequently became knight of the shire for the 
county of Chester, In polities his vote was with the Whiges.—Suddenly, at Hack- 
ney, Mr. William Clement, for many years connected with the London Press. 
He owned the Observer and Bell's Life in London, at the time of his death, and 
was for some time the proprietor of the Morning Chronicle.—At Woolwich com- 
mon, John Rea |, Esq. late of the Ordnance Department, at the advanced age of 
98 At Wherwell Priory, Hants, Colonel Iremonger, K C., late of the 2d 
(Queen's) Regiment —At Errol.park, N.B.. John James Allen, Esq., Captain 
Royal Navy —At Becca hill, Yorkshire, William Markham, Esq., Colonel of the 
2d West York Militia —Comur. J. Lann, R.N. 


Music. 


The musical occurrences of the week have been so devoid of novelty, that they 
offer no theme for criticism, The Artists’ Union of Italians is playing in Boston ; 
and Maretzek has been giving “ Robert le Diable,” at Astor Place, with renewed 
approval. Ou Monday, he produces ‘‘ La Gazza Ladra.” 





In selecting a few musical gleanings from European papers, we find ourselves 
puzzled in deciding upon the merits of a new English operatic trifle, produced 
atthe Haymarket Theatre. Perhaps the fairest plan will be to give a sample of 
the pros and consof the press. Let the omnipotent Times lead off. Its critic says, 


A new comic opera, in two acts, the music hy Mr. Howard Glover, was produ- 
ced last night, under the name of Aminta the Coquette, with complete success. 
The action takes place in a Spanish village near the Pyrenees. * * * The piece 
is compactly put together, the dialogue lively, and the whole in reasonable length. 
Some of the situations are remarkably well adapted to musical effect. * * * Mr- 
Howard Glover has skilfully adapted his music to the simple character of the 
story. While the voices and orchestra are treated in such a manner as to display 
a more thancommon knowledge of the science and mechanism of composition, and 
the form of the concerted pieces and finales combine brevity with compactness, 
there is a flow of sparkling tune and a judicious admixture of the strictly “ popu 
lar,” * * * and iast, not least, a lively song for Parquita, * What a thing is love,” 
so quaint, stirring, and original, and so pointedly given by Mrs. Caulfield, that it 
obtained the honour ofa double encore, by unanimous demand, and was sung three 
times entire, amidst the heartiest laughter and applause. There was no overture, 
last night, to the opera; but we understand Mr. Glover has composed one, which 
will be given at the next performance. In Aminta the Coquette the composer has 
shown himself capable of maintaining a position as a writer in the school of petit 
opera comique—a talevt much rarer in the present day, at least in this country, 
than is generally imagined. * * * The audience were untiring in their applause, 
Miss L. Pyne and the other principals were recalled afier each act; and, at the 
conclusion, in obedience to a summons from the whole house, Mr. Howard Glover 
came forward, and was loudly cheered. The manner in which the opera is placed 
upon the stage confers great credit upon Mr Leigh Murray, the stage manager ; 
and no care nor expense has been spared in giving efficiency to the scenery, cos- 
tumes, and appointments, which are of the newest and best. The theatre was 
crowded in every part. 

As aset offtothe above, take the notice of the London Illustrated News. 

Mr. Howard Glover's two act comic opera, “ Aminta, the Coqnette,”’ the author 
of the drama having prudently concealed his name. produced on Monday night, will 
not immortalise hisname as a composer. Making due allowance for one of the 
most ill-concerted and dismal books—we will not say poem—ever wedded to mu 
sic, the composition is of that nondescript class which belongs to everybody and no- 
body. Mr. Howari Glov: ris acomposer in search of astyle: he borrows from 
every school, and his music is therefore neither fish. flesh, nor fowl. Ifone lister 
ed to the accompanied quatuor in the first act, so well sung by Miss Louisa Pyne, 
Mrs. Caulfield, Mr. Weiss, and Mr. Harrison, there was not the slightest difficulty 
to trace its paternity in the English glee school; and if the hearer’s attention was 
for a moment fixed on the concerted piece inthe Jast act,in which Mr. Harrison, 
as Fernandez, is condemned as a smuggler, because Miss Louisa Pyne, as Aminta, 
has jilted him, the striking resemblance in the ideas and forms to Donizetti and 
Verdi was unmistakeable. When Mr. Howard Glover essays originality, his mu- 
sic is ugly, as the ungrateful passages written for Miss Louisa Pyne’s wondrous fa- 
cility frequently proved, Whether it was in irony or in earnest, we know not, 
buta double encore attended the flimsiest and mostcommonplace air in the opera, 
“* Whata thing is love! ’’ sung by Mrs. Caulfield. Ofcourse, the life ofthe tender 
tenor is spared, as the village alealde (Weiss.) who condemns him to death, is pro- 
ved to be a receiver of contraband goods himself, and, tosave his own life, he par- 
dons Fernandez, who is united to the remorseless coquette. The scenery and 
dresses had been carefully attended to; but we fear ‘‘ Aminta” will be a waste of 
time and energy for all concerned therein. 


And lastly, the neat bit of criticism given in the Leader. 


On Monday the Haymarket produced a comic opera, in two acts, by Howard 
Glover, son of the great comedian, called Aminta, the Village Coquette. to a vo- 
ciferous body of friends and a remarkably unmoved public. I was one ot that pub 
lic. and amused myself by observing the contrast. The only occasion when the 
public seemed really to take part in the applause was at tte unaccompanied quin- 
tett in the first act (a charming composition,) and at the pizzicato song, “ What a 
thing is love,” sung by Mrs. Caulfield in the second act, which, though anything 
but original, is ear-tickling. 

The musicis light, but commonplace There are no original melodies, not even 
phrases, such as indicate musieal genius; Lut there is considsrable cleverness of 
adaptation, and the whole is free from vulgarity. The number of “ songs” intro- 
duced, with an eye to the publishers, make the opera wearisome, the more so as 
they are not of that ear catching character which carries popularity. 

On the whole, the opera was well put onthestage. Louisa Pyne, as the village 
coquette, had a part which justlies within her smiling, arch, and delicate power, 
oon she sang charmingly. Weiss, as the Alcalde, was wooden, but sang effectively. 
Harrison played a village lover, stupid as village lovers in comic epera usually 
are; and he showed that he possessed the intelligence neede? 4 r the part! This 
unhappy tenor bawled his love songs as ifthey had been the say o’ Biscay,” and 
talked of Aminfer and love’s ¢-ron chain till [began to imagine him some distin- 
guished foreigner—a kind of Walworth Tamberlik! The poor composer must not 
be credited with all the malicious laughter excited by his leading tenor. 

In the second of the journals quoted above is the annexed mention of the first 
appearance of four vocalists, all new to London audiences, and one bidding fair to 
be an English prima donna. Another ia an American. The opera was “ Robert 
le Diable”"—the scene Drury Lane Theatre. 

As regards the new vocalists, hat which we have long predicted, as to the self- 
creative character of anational opera, came to pass, curiously enongh, on the first 
night. for it produced a new English prima donna. Miss Crichton, on the morn- 
ing of her debut in the Princess Isabelle. was an unknown pupil of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Music, or rather of the famed Manual Garcia, the master of Jenny Lind 
and of his sister Viardot, and on the morning after her first appearance she awakes 
and finds herself famous, Without asingle dramatic requisite for the lyric stage, 
she achieved one of the most brilliant triamphs on record, such was the irresista- 
ble sympathy of one of the most magnificent voices ever heard. Scarcely able to 
move an arm or limb from fright and inexperience, provoking an involnntary smile 
by her most awkward action and bashful gestures, yet did the house rise en masse 
and cheer her, as the rising star of the operatic horizon. Mach has she to learn 
and to acquire ; but nature has given her such a lovely ergan, that study and prac- 
tice will soon set ber at ease, and she has already won the public, ever kind and 
indulgent for the trembling novice, Her method and execution are of course un 
exceptionable, and her success was the event of the night —Mdlle. Evelina Garcia 
was the Alice. She was born in Spain but is no relation tothe Malibran and Viar- 
dot Garcias She has had considerable stage experience, is a clever and intellec- 
tual artiste, with athin soprano, the upper notes of which tell in concerted pieces ; 
but her intonation is defective, and the deficiency of middle notes is vexations, 
compelling her in the colos to abandon the text of Meyerbeer for divisions which 
are nu improvement —M. Fédor is a Russian by birth, who has sung in Italy with 
success. It was adaring act tomake his debut in such an arduovusand ungrateful 
tenor part as thatof Robert, in which we have witnessed the failures of Duprez, 
Mario, Fraschini, Gard: ni, and a host of debutants. at the Grand Opera at Paris, 
two of whom broke down in the cavern scene, after the duo, ‘ Les Chevaliers de 
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tives, reached the trio finale without a break of anv kind, singing meny portions of 
the part with much skill and effect, and commanding am encore in the celebrated 
“Sicilienne.”" There is much charm in the quality of his voice, and te will be 

no doubt, a valuable aequisition.—Mr. Drayton is a native of Philadelphia, end was 
& pupil of the Parisian Conservatoire— an indication of which was manifested in 
his Bertram being based on the Levasseur reading of that tremendous bass part. 

Although he was suffering from severe indisposition, which caused, indeed, the re. 
petition of the opera to be postponed from Monday last tolast night, the outline of the 
sketch was sufficietly demoninc and impressive, and he will, doubtlessly, fillit out 
in more elaborate details on a future occasion. He has a powerful voice, the wp. 

per range of which is the best in quality, and he displays finesse inthe use thereof 
in the subdued passages. The unaccompanied trio in the cavern scene was ex. 
tremely well sung by Mdlle Garcia, M. Fedor, and Mr. Drayton, and unanimously 
encored—the three voices being in good tune to the last. 

The London Philharmonic Society has hitherto discoursed instrameutal music, 
in such style as to place it above competition ; although the French of course rank 
their own Cunservatoirs above it. ‘The Philharmonic has been in existence forty- 
six years. lis rival, it seems, is now forthcoming. 

New Paitnarmonic Society.—The announcement of a new musical society 

under this title, whose performances will be given in Exeter-hall, has created a 

great sensation. The names of some eminent capitalists are mentioned as the 

speculators ; and Mr. Beale, formerly director of the Royal Italian Opera, is the 
manager on their behalf. The concerts will take place at Exeter hall, commen- 

cing Wednesday. March 24, and to be continued fortnightly until the month of 
June. M Berlioz, the celebrated composer, comes expressly from Paris to he the 

conductor of the largest and most complete orchestra ever yet assembled for the 

execution of symphonies and overtures of all schools, without distinction of coun- 

try as to the composers. The productions of new works, native and foreign, is am 

essential principle of the new society. 


Balfe's opera of “The Bohemian Girl” is about to be prodaced at the Opera 
National, Paris —The Birmingham Triennial Musical Festival, which, for more 
than half acentury, has maintained a leading reputation in the musical world, 
takes place this year on the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th of September next.—Eight 
hundred new dresses havs been made for Halevy’s “ Juif Errant,’’ which is to be 
brought out immediately at the Grand French Opera in Paris.—Mr. Sims Reeves, 
in Fra Diavalo, at Drury Lane, has achieved the ,reatest success he has yet ac- 
complished, either on Engiish or Italian Loards. 


—_——-+>-_— 


Brama. 


Tuer Broapway.—Mr. Forrest has been playing to full houses, but as he has 
not appeared in any new character, we have no remark to append.—Mrs, 
Brougham (not from the Lyceum, but from England, and remembered here by 
some of our playgoers) has been playing in the after pieces with considerable 
success. We saw her on Thursday evening as Cousin Cherry, in the farce of 
that name. She possesses a fine stage face and figure, exhibits much vivacity and 
archness, and will be welcomed as an acquisition to the present stoek company of 
this house. 

Buerton’s —One of the best things that we have lately witnessed at this house 
is the twoact comedy of “ The Old English Gentleman,” by Charles Dance. 
Manager Burton's impersonation of Squtre Broadlands, the fine old English 
gentleman, modelled on him “ of the olden time,” is certainly wo be numbered 
amongst his happiest efforts, and made one regret that he has only two acts instead 
of the usual complement of five to delight us in. His manner of making up the 
part, and of throwing expression into trifles—as when, for instance, he takes off 
his hat and kisses the hand of his old honsekeeper—are very taking, aud deserve 
the study of subordinate artists.—Lester was also excellent as the Squire’s nc 
phew, Augustus, the fine city fop, who conreals under his affectations and his 
follies a true English heart —Miss Mary Taylor and Miss Weston looked char- 
mingly, and played their bits of parts with spirit—The houses have been ex. 
cellent 


Brovucuam’s Lrceum.—Mrs, Sinclair has essayed another part, having ep- 
peared every night during the week, as Pauline, in “The Lady of Lyons.” 
Judging from her performance on Tuesday evening, she has not made any further 
advance; nay, we might almost say that she has receded, since we are compelled 
to rate this attempt as in merit below those previously voticed. Mrs. Sinclair's 
handsome and commanding person is agreeable to the eye, and her graceful, 
gracious, well-bred demeanour (so rare on the siage) invests her acting with a 
certain indefinable charm, But these drawing-room acquirements do not go far 
towards shadowing out human feelings, or illustrating the passions set in move- 
ment; and both of these are to be done by any tolerable representative of this. 
character. Bulwer has indeed made great demands upon an actress's ability, 

whilst he gives her at the same time the most ample scope for its exercise. His 
Pauline has not only a dark and a bright side ; the very process of transition from 
one to the other takes place befure the eyes of the spectators. Thusthe artist must 

be equally at home in “ Love and Pride,” and also in the shifting ground between 

them, This is too severe a task upon a novice, who in the ordinary routine of 
private and sovial life has been trained and practised in the art of suppressing, 

not betraying emotion, The subdued look, the low-toned voice, the passionless 

gesture which speaks of grac>, and grace alone—these are the cherished and con- 
ventional points of a lady’s education, so far as regards manner when in public. 
But the stage always calls for palpable expression in the looks, elevation in the 
voice, and for gestures full of impulsive force ; and so it happens that very few 
achieve greatness thereon, unless their education for it precede their “ finishing” 
for the world. Mrs. Sinclair seems to us neither devoid of sense or of sensibility ;, 
but the atmosphere of the boudoir hangs too much about her ; and this, excellent 
as it is for filiing-up, forms a meagre substitute tor energy and action. We should 
like to see this lady throw herself, from the outset, more into her part, trasting to 
her own resourees for increasing power, as the necessity for its display becomes 
apparent. At present, by commencing tamely she certainly secures herself some 

vantage-ground ; but then the start is from so low a point, that the elevation 
attained is inconsiderable. 

Mr. G. Vandenhoff, bearing traces of a recent and severe indisposition, has been 
playing the unpalatable part of Claude Melnotte, with which an audience rarely 
sympathises. Nothing could be in greater contrast than his strongly marked and 
excitable style, and that of Mrs. Sinclair, so low-pitehed aud statuesque-like. 
Contrasts sometimes heighten effects; but it may well be imagined that it was 
otherwise in this case; and yet if Claude had “ played down” to Pauline, the 
house might have gone to sleep, which would have been worse still—Mr. Chip- 
pendale is eut out for General Damas.;.and Mrs. Meader made Madame Des- 
chappelles amusingly prominent.—The putting on and costuming have generally 
been well managed at this house ; but never was dressing so vile and inappropri- 
ate as that which may be seen in this piece. The exact period is clearly defined 
by the author, but appears to have been wilfully overlooked. We must except 
Mr. Vandenhoff, for as the Prince, and subsequently as the Colonel (especially 
tre la‘ter), he was suitably arrayed. Mrs. Sinclair did not appear to have the 
smallest idea of throwing herself back, half a century—-a very great mistake. 

A Miss Annie Londsdale, recently arrived from London, has joined this com- 
pany; and made her début on Monday, in a trumpery litle farcieal comedietta, 
called “Captain Charlotte.” Young and rather pretty, with a merry laugh, and 
a pert coquettish air, she rattled gaily through the part of a French milliner not 
overburdeneé@ with modesty ; and when assuming a rich and becoming male cos- 
tume, slie showed herself to be gifted with limbs a Za Vestris, her success in a cer- 
tain line of characters was assured. 

Wixpsor THEATRICALS —Mr. Leigh Hunt’s play of “ A Legend of Florence” 
has been played before her Majesty and Court, at Windsor Castle. Mr. Phelps, 
Mr. Leigh Murray, Mr. Bartley, Mrs. C. Kean, and Miss Kel'y Robertson per- 
sonated the leading characters. At the conclusion of the performances her Ma- 
jesty conveyed her gracious commands, by Col. Phijps, to Mr. and Mrs Chas. 
“Kean, that it would be her royal pleasure to admit that lady and geatleman to @ 
private interview on the following day; an honour which Mr. and Mrs. Kean ac- 
cordingly enjoyed, being a mark cf distinetion well merited by these deserving 
public favourites —As it may interest some of our theatrical readers, we give the 
exact Windsor cast of * Twelfih Night’ Orsino, Mr. Leigh Murray ; Sebastiat 
Mr. J. F. Cathcart; Antonio, Mr. Ryder; Roberto, Mr. F. Cooke; Valentine, 
Mr. G. Everett; Curio, Mr. Stacey; Sir Toby Belch, Mr. Bartley; Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, Mr. Keeley ; Malvolio, Mr. Meadows ; Fabian, Mr. James Vining; 
Clown, Mr. Harley; Friar, Mr. Rolleston; First officer, Mr. Paulo; Second of 
cer, Mr. Daly; Olivia, Miss Murray; Viola, Mrs. Charles Kean; Maria, Mrs. 
Keeley ; Olivia's Pages, Miss J. Luvel, Miss Pevensey, Miss Hastirgs, and Miss 
Heudrick. 

“ Miss Helen Faucit” made her first appearance since her marriage, on Wednes- 
day, the 28ih ult, at Drury-iane Theatre, in the character of Juliet, and was rap- 
turously received. Mr. J. Anderson was the Romeo.—Mr. Dion Bourcicault 18 at 
present engaged in writing a new drama and a grand fairy spectacle for the 
Princess's Theatre.—A new five-act play, by the Rev. Mr. White, author of “ = 
King of the Commons,” is to be put in immediate rehearsal at the Sadier’s we . 
Theatre; where also “ Henry V.,” with all those spectacular effects introduce - | 
Mr. Macready at Covent garden, twelve years ago, is in preparation M?. ° 
Farren, eldest son of the veteran comedian, has essayed the character of Othe he 
at the Olympic Theatre, London; but, according to the metropolitan journals, * 








ma patrie.” M. Fedor, prudently reserving his powers in the declamatory recitae 


resuit has been the reverse of favourable. 
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THE FINE ARTS IN NEW YORK. 


Proresson SATTLER’s CosmonamAs.—It is pleasant to sop yt ee 
this exhibition is egain amongst us; and satisfactory to find ~ » al- 
though its proprietor has lost many of his paintings by a Ts 
Philadelphia, the collection has neither suffered in interest or in beauty, 
Mr. Sattler has worthily replaced what was destroyed ; ae by sala 
ducing the old subjects, but by an infusion of new. Step wit ao 
reader, for a moment, out of the life and bustle of Broadway, aud let 
us take a hasty look ata few of the novelties now offered for your ra- 
; pjoyment. 
pone first place, No. 1 brings you face to face with the great 
Horse Shoe Fall of Niagara, that master-picce of combined sublimity 
and beauty, unrivalled in Nature, and at best to be but passably ix i 
tated by Art. Mr. Sattler represents the scene in a full blaze of light, 
the white spray glittering and the emerald ehoots glancing 10 the sun. 
The accessories are few and very simple, the foreground consisting of 
masses of rock, heaped boldly and confusedly together on the Canadian 
shore. The handling is in some respects very clever. The sense of 
movement is well conveyed; and as a souvenir of the vast original the 
whole is acceptable. It would be improved by giving more apparent 
depth and solidity to the ponderous masses of living green, which roll 
downwards in such majestic grandeur. They have here a smack of 
shallowness ; Whereas, on the spot, we have found the marvel of all 
marvels to be the immeasurable volume, the unguessed profundity of 
the cataract. But the theme is threadbare.—In No. 2, you will find 
yourself transported from the hurly-burly of rushing water to the 
calmness of & lake embedded in lofty mountains. The eye crosses the 
smooth surface, and lights upon the picturesque town of Hallstadt, 
which lies nestled amid the Austrian Alps. Such a scene, in some 
countries, would be thought worthy of a pilgrimage; but sites of equal 
beauty are absolutely common in the mountainous ranges of Switzer- 
land, Austria, and Bavaria. Notice here, we pray you, the uniformity 
of tint in the granite rocks, the absolute depth of the inky water, and 
—in spite of gleams of vivid colouring—that certain pervading cold- 
ness which tells of a brief, and only a brief summer. Remark also the 
boat in the foreground. Does not the maiden who plies the oar really 
gend it skimming over the lake? The artist in almost all his pictures 
gives happy effect to his vessels. Let us add, too, one surmise of our 
own, which may or may not be correct. Does not the view seem taken 
when the lake was brimfull and on the point of overflowing, as it is, 
and all such are apt io be, when the summer’s sun has been melting 
away the snows of winter? The buildings along the shore appear as 
though they could only just ‘keep above water.” 
We pass on to Nos. 17 and 18, views in Egypt and in Nubia, not only 
excellent in themselves, but imbued with the very atmosphere ef the 
region, wherein Professor Sattler sketched them. The former gives 
you the ruins of the Memnonium, a portion of that wondrous and gigan- 
tic whole which, under the general name of Thebes, is the chiefest monu- 
ment of Egyptian grandeur. We do not, however, good as it is, like the 
picture so well as the one succeeding. The foreground of sand is too solid 
and caky (if we may coin a word), and there is too decided a similarity 
of texture in the treatment of the buildings and the soil on which they 
stand. We do not forget how closely they often resemble each other 
in tint; but if our recollection of Thebes does not mislead us, the re- 
semblance is here pushed to extremes.—But pass on to the small Tem- 
ple of Abasimbil in Nubia. How admirably is the object itself made 
out! and better still, how is the very spirit of the scene conveyed! 
The travellers gazing from the deck of their kangia, the Arabs resting 
on their oars or lounging listlessly in the shade, do not interfere with 
that hushed solemnity which hangs over such localities as this. Ad- 
Joining the sculptured surface of the rock is seen the Great Temple of 
Abasimbil, the representation of which was beyond doubt the most per- 
fect of Professor Sattler’s views on a former occasion. 
Another novelty, still in this charmed land, is No. 22, The Ruins of 
Luxor, which is also comprised in the attractions of Thebes. Here, 
however, the ruins are not so prominent, for, between them and the 
spectator’s eye, the middle distance is occupied by two or three of the 
vessels peculiar to the Nile. These are painted with a mechanical skill 
really extraordinary; and cannot fail to interest those who have no 
great love for ruined temples, and no relish for their pictured fac- 
similes. If still you cannot be charmed with the artist's fidelity to 
nature here, and if you cannot feel the rush of the breeze that bellies 
out the canvas, as the kangia sweeps gracefully away from her moor- 
ings, why, go your way, and dream not of the Valley of the Nile, and 
waste not your time in communing with works of Art We must admit 
that the drawing of this same kangia is not quite correct; for she has a 
little of the turn of Paddy’s gun, which was made for shooting round a 
corner. It is, however, a peculiarity of these magnified views, that an 
error does not detract from the pleasure received in looking at them, 
as is too apt to be the case in an ordinary picture gallery. 
We once more cordially commend this exhibition to pub lic favcur. 
and have only to advise visitors not to hurry through it. 
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DusseLporrr GaLLery.—Lovers of the art should make this place a 
lounge; for although we hear occasionally some envious remarks about 
its coldness and its want of ideality, we must confess that it contains at 
least half-a-dozen pictures whose equals have never been exhibited in 
this city. We will just name a few, lest we be accused of too much 
generalising. Take then, for instance, Gude’s two landscapes, one of 
which is called «* Norwegian Scenery, with bears,” and the other of 
which is a mountain sunrise, with deer-hunters and a herd of deer.— 
Then, again, take Achenbach’s most original and masterly picture of 
the sea after a storm, the evident conception and work of a man of ge: 
nius—or Steinbruck’s young Naiads playing round the little maiden in 
her boat of shell, delicious rendering of a charming German legend— 
or Hasenclever’s Falstaff and his ragged regiment—or the bit of still life 
Wherein a variety of fruit is exhibited ina most delicately sculptured 
®pergne—or the grouped portraits of the Dusseldorff artists themselves 
—or those extraordinary pencil drawings of Bacchanial Cupids, which 

Aecorate & screen in the centre of the room. We say nothing of Less- 

ing's large picture at present; but no sort of comparison can be insti- 

tuted between these now enumerated, and any here to which the public 

©an gain admission. We know not also whether it be cause and effect ; 

a certainly our New York artists have made a wondrous improve- 
ent since the introduction of these specimens of a foreign school. 


eae Untow.—In little more than a month, the prizes will be distri- 
e . 


oa and in the mean time we deliberately repeat, that the progress 
of American Art is more creditably exemplified on the walls of the gal- 
*ry at present, than it has been on any previous occasion. 


top AtmNoron Crossing THE DELAWARE.—Leutze’s vivid and strik- 
; g1 ustration of this event continues to draw crowds of admiring spec- 
ators. It is rare to find popularity and merit so happily united. 

Tue Nationan ACADEMY oF Desicn.—We hear in a general way 
at the artists of New York are busy with their preparations, and that 
ne exhibition, in extent at least, will equal the average of fur- 
‘enta years. The right spirit is also infused into many of the leading 

ntributors, and we look for signs of further progress. 


TRE Sociery or PAINTERS IN WATER Coxovrs,—This institution 


th 


is creeping up apace in excellence, the members pursuing their studies 
in a quiet but efficacious manner, as we can judge from some of their 
very clever sketches which we have seen. The regard of the public for 
this new school of art—almost unknown hitherto in this country, but 
which holds so high a place in Europe—will probably be put to the 
test, ere long. Itis incou.templation to form a gallery of Water-colour 
paintings for exhibition. 

Exuieirion or Pictures sy British Artists. —We understand on 
reliable authority that arrangements are progressing, by which New 
York will have an opportunity of seeing and judging a collection of 
works by the most eminent artists of Great Britain. The time of exhi- 
bition will probably be the ensuing autumn. 





ENGLISH NOTICES OF ENGLISH WORKS. 


Recoiiections or A Lirerary Lire; or, Booxs, PLAces, AND 
Preorte. By Mary Russel Mitford. London. Bentley.—These Re- 
collections of Miss Mitford are not a regular autobiography; but some- 
thing more varied, probably more attractive. Books and authors are 
the real subjects of the writer, around which she weaves a variety of 
personal reminiscences, sketches of characters, and pictures of land- 
scapes or in door scenes, interspersed here and there with direct family 
or biographical information. It is the matter and manner of * Our Vil- 
lage,’ chastened, matured, varied, extended, and made more real by 
the restraint which actual persons and facts impose upon the most ex- 
uberant imagination. Sixty-five years have passed over the writer 
without dimming her eye, depressing or souring her spirits, lessening 
her vivacity of mind or geniality offeeling. She has still as keena 
relish for the simple or cultivated beauties of English scenery as when 
she first looked upon village nature and village life with a view to de- 
scribe them. Her zest for them is still as keen, her power of painting 
as firm and distinct, but richer, and more mellowed by time. The 
widespread sympathy with all that lives, and all that is looked upon, 
from the peer to the peasant, from the stately park to the retired lane 
or the cottager’s homely garden, is as warm and fresh as in * life’s 
morning march.” ‘Time may have touched her hair ; rheumatism—as 
she hints, and the grand climacteric, may have taken some of ber lithe- 
ness of limb; but her heart is evergreen, her anima flourishing in per- 
petual youth. 

In saying that books and persons are the real subjects of Miss Mit- 
ford, the proposition might almost be limited to books; since they are 
the means to introduce all the other matters. She begins, for example, 
with Percy’s ‘‘ Reliques”; for that was the earliest book of which she 
has a distinct recollection, or rather of its ballad the Children in the 
Wood. In connexion with that book, she pours out a charming picture 
of her infancy, of her precocity in reading, of the pride of her father 
(who spoiled her) in her accomplishment, and of the old house ina 
small country-town in which she passed her childhood ; a maturer cri 
ticism on the literary influence of the work, witb quotations of her fa- 
vourite ballads, rounding and enlarging the more personal topics. Au- 
thors of all kinds, singly or arranged in classes, follow; generally, 
like Percy, embracing some event or some inward feeling in Miss Mit- 
fori’s life, frequently with a sketch of the author himself, and criticism 
on his works with quotations. More rarely the name is little more thar 
used to introduce the reminiscences of the ‘‘ reminiscent,” as Mr. Butler 
used to say ; or the works are the occasion of a regular criticism—an 
article, in fact. 

The range of Miss Mitford is wide, and often takes in authors who 
are half forgotten—overlooked in the modern whirl of new inventions, 
endless publications, and rapid movement Such are Ansted of the 
** Pleader’s Guide,” Holcroft, Herrick, Withers, Lovelace, and the bet- 
ter-known names of Cowley and Ben Jonson—though the writings of 
these two may not be more read by the public atlarge. Sometimes the 
reader is introduced to contemporaries, whose merits in Miss Mitford’s 
judgment have not met with their deserved fame, or authors of whose 
life she has something to tell. Then we are carried across the waters 
and presented to our Transatlantic cousins and their poets, with occa- 
sionally a prose writer; the introduction being accompanied by anec- 
dotes connected with the author through Miss Mitford’s acquaintance 
with him or with some common friends. Scenes where the writers have 
been read, and sometimes occurrences which prevented their reading on 
that occasion, are described with the minuteness, the brightness, the 
charm, that distinguished similar things in ‘‘ Our Village,” though as 
we have already sheereell, more sobered and chastened in style. Those 
who are read in British literature since the days of Elizabeth may fre- 
quently find the quotations needless; personal partiality, or the genial 
kindness of Miss Mitford’s criticisms, may introduce the reader to some 
luminaries whose light had not yet reached him; but the book is an 
attractive medley of pleasant criticism, personal anecdotes, memories 
of the past, and charming description, enriched by the spirit of biogra- 
phy, and relieved by gems of literature, the larger portion of which 
will be new to the mass of readers.— Spectator. 


Tue ScHoon ror Hussanps; or, Mouiere’s Lire anv Times.— 
By Lady Bulwer Lytton. London. Skeet.—In the infuriate preface to 
this novel Lady Bulwer Lytton outdoes her former prefatory doings. 
She makes noisy profession of poverty,—declaring herself unable * to 
make both ends meet” as a baronet’s lady should on ten times the in 
come of the Man of Ross—and, therefore, compelled to write for her 
bread. Next, she publicly thanks Mr. Skeet, her publisher, for having 
advanced to her money. Thirdly, with arms a-kimbo, she goes the 
round of the press,—hectoring, scolding, calling names in the highest 
style of such accomplishments,—unfeignedly anxious, it would seem, to 
gather a crowd by her powersof abuse. Alas! such flowers of rhetoric 
as hers grow in every lane and alley,—and will scarcely prove so pro- 
vocative in print as seems to be her heart’s (and hate’s) desire! 

Such a preface as Lady Bulwer Lytton’s might well deter any reader 
from undertaking the novel heralded by so offensive and gratuitous a 
display of personalgrievances Nevertheless, the entrance kennel once 
passed, the precincts within will be found not wholly devoid of attrac- 
tion,—nor are these soiled with the coarse personal appeals and allu- 
sions which the mire in the vestibule have prepared us to find within. 
The title is a misnomer. Here is no ** School for Husbands”—no story 
of Moliére’s life, beyond that of the episode of his marriage with Ar- 
mand Bejart:—but a tolerably lively picture of the court of Louis 
Quartorze, into which a new Sir Francis Wronghead, more blunt, boo- 
byish and boisterous than the original country squire, is thrust. Lucy 
Hawthorne, the said John Bull's daughter, stood in need of a persecu- 
tor to make her love story interesting,—and@ who so fit by way of foil 
and tormentor as her father? If the English characters, including Sir 
Rupert Singleton, the Romeo of the piece, are failures,—some of the 
French dramatis persone are not ill hit off. Here, by way of example, 
is the description of a too-well known lady, who merely, at it were, 
crosses the stage :— 


‘ 

** Rupert now directed his attention to the boxes on either side of 
him, which were rapidly filling ; the stage box, more especially on his 
right hand, excited his curiosity ; from seeing a young lady, apparently 
about eighteen or twenty, of great personal attractions, enter it, sur- 
rounded by a perfect swarm of men; one removing her hood, another 
carrying her faa, athird her bouquet, while a fourth arranged her chair, 
and a fifth stooped down to place a footstool for her; the whole house, 
including /es somités aristocratiques, evinced the greatest empressement 
to bow to this lady, who returned their greetings, witha circular salu- 
tation, which included them all, in the most graceful manner, and with 
the least possible trouble to herself, as she sank into her chair, and 
leant back to speak to one of her satellites, who was in waiting at the 
back of it. She was very little above the middle height, of beautifully 
rounded proportions; and plump, without being fat; her skin was of a 
dazzling and satinny whiteness; her bust, hands and arms being most 
symmetrical; her face was more round than oval, her forehead was 
high and intellectual, the brows being low, straight, and beautifully 
pencilled ; her eyes were large and liquid, and of a dark hazel; her 
nose small, white, and excessively piquant, having the end descended 
a little below the delicately chiselled nostrils, which had those little 
Jossettes at each side, that a century anda half later Madame de Gen- 
lis was so vain of possessing. Hercheeks were suffused with that vivid, 

et delicate, and peach-like bloom, so rare among her countrywomen ; 

er mouth was alittle large, but her lips were so deep and bright a red, 
and formed such a perfect Cupid’s bow, from the short upper lip to the 
dimpled chin, and the teeth withia it were so dazzlingly white, that 
envy itself could find nothing to criticise. Her magnificent hair (which 
was a dark brown, with that Georgione or horse-chestnut red varnish- 
ed tinge through it, as ifsun-beams had got entangled among its meshes, ) 
she wore, according to the fashion of the time, wreathed in plaits round 
the back of her head, and divided very low on her forehead, with a pro- 





fusion of long tendril-like ringlets on either side, which were tied with 
knots of blue satin ribbon, over which, so as to show the blue ribbon 








through, were larg+ bows of set pearls, with streamers and tassels of 
fine Oriental, pexr-shaped, strung pearls, and the shoulders and front 
part of her Berthe were also fastened with the same, likewise the cen- 
tre of her bodice, down to the point of her stomucher, were hung one 
large pearl, nearly the size of a pigeon’s egg; her dress was composed 
of white moire, with a broad sky-blue velvet stripe upon it, while the 
Berthe was entirely of blue velvet, with a Résille or network of pearls 
over it, which formed no contrast to her snowy skin. * What a beaa- 
ful girl !’ exclaimed Rupert. ‘ Who is she ?'—‘ You are partly —_ 
and partly wrong: leauliful she most unquestionably is, but for her 
girlbood! if you want to find shat, you must go back to the time when 
our friend Moliére accompanied his late Mejesty, Luis Treisze, to Nar- 
bonne, in 1641, and, even then, she was not over girlish, being at that 
time five-and-twenty, and last Tuesday se completed her forty sixth 
year.’—* Impossible,’ said Rupert.—* Nothing is impossible to Ninon 
de l’Enclos, except, perhaps, ceasing to be Ninon,’ rejoined Rohault.” 
—The sunbeam simile applied to the hair of the French enchantress is 
not Lady—but Sir—Bulwer Lytton’s :—having been better used by him 
in the portraiture of a heroine, we think in ‘* Devereux.” 

We have only to add, that the part which really gives Moliére his 
place and importance in this novel, is not that of husband at school, but 
of good fairy toa pair of young hearts. The dramatist protects the 
lover of the British brute’s daughter—generously creeps into the ear 
of Le Grand Monarque—interests him in the wooing of the young Eog- 
lishman—and absolutely prevails on Louis Quatorze, the pompous and 
self engrossed, to bear a part in a plot of surprise and beneficence re- 
sembling the fifth act of a ‘‘ Honeymoon” or ‘* Hunchback” rather 
than anything in real life. This may be more pretty than probable ; 
but it winds up tbe story with that florid felicity and graceful good 
fortune which old and young readers love. —By way of last word and 
warning, let us put it to Lady Bulwer Lytton, whether she can mend 
her position either as an authoress or as an individual by exposing her 
private quarrels and rancours to the curiosity of the circulating libra~ 
ries ?—and whether, since she professes to write for money, she might 
not more wisely spend her wit in perfecting her tales and correcting 
her proofs than in writing odious prefaces ?—Atheneum. 

Leaves vROM THE Nore-Boox or a Naturauist.—By '!V. 7. 
Broderip, Esq., F.R.S. London. Parker.—Mr. Broderip prays well, 
we are certain, if the Ancient Mariner spoke truth in bis farewell 
moral to the wedding guest. This book is full of genial character, and 
its good-humour evidently embraces man, and bird, and beast. It is 
in fact written in the true spirit of a naturalist, with an abundavce of 
pleasant knowledge about, and consequently loving pleasure in, every 
animated thing. From the pet beaver, who comes first in the }.roees- 
sion, through the entire march of animals across the pages of the book, 
not one comes, about whom the friend of all has not his good word and 
his pleasant memories. Which memories, with not a touch of pedantry 
in them, go back to Herodotus, and farther back still into fable. 

Familiarly acquainted with his subject, brimful of information, a 
ripe scholar in all the best senses of the word, and a man of the largest 
humanity, Mr. Broderip pours out with an easy manzer and a cheerful 
face large stores of that delightful talk which makes no mortal tiker 
more agreeable than the genuine and unaffected naturalist, who loves 
the beasts, and birds, and reptiles, for themselves, and not for the hard 
names they bear. 

Mr. Broderip’s papers will have been already enjoyed and apprveia- 
ted by many of our readers who are acquainted with the recent con'+nts 
of Fraser’s Magazine. Their republication gives to our shelves a hook 
that will be thumbed by readers of all ages. We cannot imaginea 
happier gossipping companion to the gardens at Regent’s Park; that 
admirably conducted institution, to which Mr. Broderip is indebted for 
so many items of his pleasant and wise experience. What paris we 
may quote to fortify our good opinion does not matter in the least.— 
Every page is entertaining. 

The tollowing, upon the adaptation of colour to a creature’s haunts, 
contains a familiar fact, but we do not often see it stated with so great 
a wealth of illustration : 


‘Throughout the animal creation, the adaptation of the colour of the 
creature to its haunts is worthy of admiration, as tending to its pre- 
servation. The colours of insects, and of a multitude of the smaller 
animals, contribute to their concealment. Caterpillars which feed on 
leaves are generally either green, or have a large proportion of that 
hue in the colour of their coats. As long as they remain still, huw 
difficult it is to distinguish a grasshopper or young locust from tme 
herbage or leaf on which it rests. Thebutterflies that flit abowt among 
flowers are coloured likethem. The smal! birds which frequent 
have backs of a greenish or brownish green hue, and their bellies are 
generally whitish, or light-coloured, so as to harmonize with the sky. 
Thus they become less visible to the hawk or cat that passes above or 
below them. The wayfarer across the fields almost treads upon 
skylark before he sees it rise warbling to heaven’s gate. The goldfinch 
or eat pom asm much of its time among flowers, and is vividly 
coloured accordingly. The partridge can hardly be distinguished from 
the fallow or stubble upon or among which it crouches, and it is consi- 
dered an accomplishment among sportsmen to have a good eye for find- 
ing a hare sitting. In nothern countries, the winter dress of the hares 
and ptarmigans is white, to prevent detection among the snows of those 
inclement regions.” 


‘If we turn to the waters, the same design is evident Frogs even 
vary their colour according to that of the mud or sand that forms the 
bottom of the ponds or streams which they frequent,—nay, the tree- 
frog (Hyla viridis) takes its specific name from the colour, which ren- 
ders it so difficult to see it among the leaves, where it adheres by the 
cupping-glass-like processes at the end of its toes. It is the same with 
fish, especially those which inhabit the fresh waters. Their backs, 
with the exception of gold and silver fish, and a few others, are com- 
paratively dark ; and some practice is required before they are satis- 
factorily made out, as they come like shadows, and so depart, under 
the eye of the spectator. A little boy once called out to a friend to 
‘come and see, for the bottom of the brook was moving along.’ The 
friend came, and saw that a thick shoal of gudgeons, and roach, and 
dace, was passing. It is difficult to detect ‘ the ravenous luce,’ as old 
Izaak calls the pike, with its dark green and mottled back and sides, 
from the similarly-tinted weeds among which that fresh-water shark 
lies at the watch, as motionless as they. Even when a tearing old 
trout, @ six or seven-pounder, sails, in his wantonness, leisurely up- 
stream, with his back-fin partly above the surface, on the look-out for 
a fly, few, except a well. entered fisherman, can tell what shadowy form 
it is that ripples the wimpling water. But the bellies of fish are white, 
or nearly so; thus imitating in a degree the colour of the sky, to de- 
ceive the otter, which generally takes its prey from below, swimming 
under the intended victim. Nor is this design less manifest in the ¢o- 
lour and appearance of some of the largest terrestrial animals; for the 
same principle seems to be kept in view, whether regard be had to the 
smallest insects, or the quadrupedal giants of the land.” 

As an example of the cheerful way in which Mr. Broderip knows how 
to tell a pleasant story let this suffice: 

** When Cuvier last visited this country, and was feasted by some of 
our philosophers at the Albion, nothing struck him sc much as the to#- 
tue, upon which his memory long dwelt; and yet he had had the op- 
sein! of testing the abilities of the first cooks of his own country. 

oyer and other compatriots of his may have shone since that time ; but 
formerly turtie was eminently English. Nor is it of remote antiqu 
as an English dish. Not much more than a hundred years have par 
since its general introduction, and for a long time it was comparativel 
rare. But steam, which annihilates both space and time to make pk 
cures as well as lovers happy, now brings a regular and rapid suppl 
of really ‘ fine lively turtle,’ very different from the wasted invalids 
which our West Indiamen of the olden time landed after their lagging 
voyage. Bristol was famous for it: and some years ago the Montague 
Tavern bore away the bell There was the best turtle I ever tasted, 
and thither did George 1V. send for that which graced his royal table. 
Whether the mantle has descended on the shoulders of the present 
priest of Comus who officiates at the Montague, those of my readers, if 
I happen to have any, may ascertain who go to that ancient town, and 
make a pilgrimage up the hill to the ‘ Parade,’ which used to be odori- 
ferous with the savory emanations from the tavern redolent of sweet 
basil, the grosser fumes of the kitchen sublimed by the perfume of 
/ime-punch, lime-sangaree, and dimes themselves ; accompaniments, by 
the way, rarely, if ever. seen in London; where the lemon, fragrant as 
it is, unsatisfactorily does duty for the lime, two or three of which su- 
preme condiments were placed in the napkin of each guest when turtle 
was presented at Bristol. 

** Our own lamented Chantrey, who, though fully alive to the merits 
of the good things of this world, was one of the most unselfish and libe- 
ral of men, hada story of a passage during one of the City feasts at 
which he was present. The great national sculptor—for truly great 
and truly national he was—sat next toa functionary before whom stood 
a large tureen of turtle-soup. This citizen instantly possessed himself 
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of the adie, carefully fishet out the coarser parts, and offered the plate 
containing them to Chaatrey, who declined. . 
_ + | watebed,’ said he, ‘ the progress of the plate: at last it was set 
down before the Lord-wayor’s chaplain; and the expression of that 
«man’s face, when he beheld it, I shall never forget.” The functionary 
went on helping till he had cleared the soup of all but the green fat and 
richer parts, tne whole of which he piled up in a capacious plate for 
Himself. Then up spoke our sculptor and said,—* If you will allow me 
t change my mind, I'll take a little turtle; and the waiter who held 
plate placed it, to the horror of the dispensing expectant, before 
‘antrey, who immediately commenced spoon-exercise, as Jonathan 
d@icately describes such evolutions; ‘and this I did,’ said Chantrey, 
*¢@ punish him for his greed.’ 
«* What was the unhappy functionary to do? His own tureen was ex- 
usted, and, in a half frantic tone, he called to one of the waiters, to 
ring him some turtle But at City feasts the guests are very industri- 
ous, especially when turtle is the order of the day ; and the waiter, after 
teyiog about brought back to our greedy citizen the identical plate of 
fatiess flesh which had so astounded the chaplain, who had contrived 
to excha: ge his unwelcome portion for one more worthy of a sleek son 
of the Church; ‘ and then,’ Chantrey would add, ‘ my attentive neigh- 
bour’s visage was awful to look vyon! There wasnohilp for it; so the 
disconcerted functionary betook | imself to the rejected plate, with the 
additional discomfiture of seeing Chantrey send away his, still rich with 
calipec, fat, ard fins.” 


Buea cee this, we need say no more. The book is for all read- 
ers, and he omits an opportunity of pleasure who neglects to letit find a 
way into his hands.—Hzaminer. 

—_—__———————— 


A PRIVATE PEEP INTO SIR JOHN FRANKLIN'S SHIP. 
(Continued from last week.) 


At Sea, June 18,1815. About 900 miles east of 
Cape Farewell (Greenland). 


_ My dear »—Nothing hes been written for you these last few 
days—not because I had nothing to say, or did not think of you, but 
Because I have had plenty to doin the writing and calculating way ; 
and because. just as [ was beginning to get paper and ink ready, | found 
I was in bed, and fell asleep. To-day is ‘‘ Waterloo day,” and we drank 
the Duke's health at Sir John’s tabie. There was a talk before we left 
Engiand of a brevet on this day ; if this be true, I think it more than 
probable that I shall get the rank of Captain. With this idea, I took a 
glass of brandy and water at ten o’clock, which, allowing for difference 
of longitude, answers to half-past seven in London, and drank your 
hhealths, in petto—fancying you might be drinking mine. In fact, we 
took an imaginary glass of wine together, and I don’t care how soon we 
may take areal one. Now I am laughing, for Reid has just said, 
soratching his head, ** Why, mister Jems, you never seem to me to sleep 
at all; you’re always writin!’ I tell him that when I do sleep I do 
twice as much as other people in the same time. New for the journal. 

15th.—Wind fair and strong, with a high sea ; but we carried on much 
sail—heeling over much; and we actually fancy we went nine knots. 

{n the evening it moderated, and the weather was clear and cool. 

16th.—-Calm day, sea glassy smooth, cloudy weather, nosun. After 
breakfast I went on board the Terror, to see Captain Crozier about my 
“Pox” observations (Fox being a dipping-needle invented by him.) 
Fairbolme and Le Viscomte followed in the India-rubber boat, which 
was being tried when you came to Woolwich. Crozier and Little, First 
Lieutenant. and Lieutenant Griffiths, the agent for transport, dined on 
board with Sir John. 
17th.—The sun shone out, and we had a smooth day; air cold, Since 
the llth the thermometer on deck in the shade has never been above 
50 degrees or below 45 degrees, night or day; generally 46 degrees or 
48 degrees. At vight cloudy, with a bright light on the horizon to the 
north-east, which Gore says is aurora borealis. Reid calls it ‘‘ice-blink.” 
‘T say it is the reflection of sunset, though it is north-east. It looks like 
@ large town on fire, twenty miles off. 
‘ To-day (18th) we set to work, and got a catalogue made of all our 
books, and find we have amongst us a most splendid collection. The 
*“orow’s-nest” is up—which is usually a cask lined with canvas—at the 
foretopmast- head, for a man to stand in to look out for channels in the 
ico. With us itis a sort of canvas cylinder, hooped, and it is at the 
@nin-topgallantmast-head (if you know wherethat is). Reid, who will 
Wave the reculisr privilege of being perched up there, says it is a very 
@xpensive one. 





eee ais. —1 weive o’clock at night. I suppose we are 140 oF 150 miles 


from Cape Farewell. Blowing hard, but not a rough sea, although 
there is a swell) When I say hard, I mean fresh ; we can carry much 
sail, and do. I can scarcely manage to get Sir John to shorten sail at 
all. Still cloudy. At halt-past ten, a bright light appeared in the 
north-west, which was set down as aurora, but turned out really to be 
the reflection of sunset. The clouds and mist moved off as if a blanket 
were being withdrawn, leaving an orange-coloured clearness under- 
neath in the form of an arch with a well-defined dark horizon, which 
clearness turned out to be real clear sky, cold looking and fine; and 
«now the officer of the watch comes to tell me the wind is lighter, and 
we certainly are quieter. ‘‘Shake a reef out, set the fore topgallant- 
sail” (the main being set). ‘‘ Call me at six, if anything happens.” 
Good night, good night ! 
9th.—In Davis’ Straits. Cape Desolation at noon to-day, bearing 
east ninety miles, but we can't see it. We have just done with a glo- 
rious gale of wind, which has been sending us onin grand style. I 
wrote last on Thursday night, and shall sum up from thence. On Fri- 
day, the 20th (and Thursday night, also, though I did go to bed so 
uietly), we kicked and plunged and danced in a tremendous manner, 
the sea running all manner of ways; the day was nearly calm, witha 
very heavy «well, the ship rolling deeply. A number of ** bottle noses,” 
a species of whale about twenty-eight feet long, came dancing about us; 
their head is very peculiar, and unless they are close, so as to see their 
beak under water, one fancies their foreheads are snouts poked up 
above the water. All this night we jumped and danced again with a 
breeze dead foul for us, which at midnight had turned into a 
complete gale; the air cold, though the thermometer stood fixed at 42 
rees. On Saturday calm again, and smooth water, Molimaules, 
and trees with the bark rubbed off by ice, floating about. Sir John at 
dinner ; most amusing with anecdotes of an Indian chief, whom he met 
im the journey in which he suffered so much—named, I think, Akatcho 
—who appears to have been a fine character. 
Sunday, 220d —It began to blow hard suddenly at seven in the morn- 
ing from east (you must recollect that our course is westerly). We 
stroggled through the church service on the lower deck, the ship roll- 
oe tumbling much, the sea curling astern beautifully. 
esterday, 23rd, we had the highest sea, | think | ever saw; it was 
very fine. 1 know nothing finer than a gale of wind, particularly when 
you are running before it. We had a few seas on our decks, one of 
which found its way down to our table, just as we had done dinner. I 
dined at our mess to-day, Sir John finding his guests could not hold on 
and eat too. We are packed close, and can’t move very far. But the 
humour of everyone is perfect ; and we do dance before it so fine- 
'y—I mean before the wind. It rained hard all yesterday and all night, 
ani this morning a glorious sun and a clear blue air sent us a!l up to 
dry ourselves and ourclothes. We have gradually altered our course, 
and are now steering due north. Atnoon to day Cape Desolation was 
dee east ninety miles, so we are in Davis’ Straits. The sea is now mo- 
derately smooth and the wind still fair. I am writing this at half-past 
ten, in broad daylight. Sir John says that in his voyage to Hudson's 
Bay ho passed the very spot we were on yesterday, and was sailing 
through ice. We have yet seen noice or land. The sea is beginning 
to get colder. The air still at 41 degrees, but to-day it felt delightfully 
cold. The monkey, has, however, just put on a blanket, frock, and 
trousers, which the sailors have made him (or rather her), so I sup- 
pose it is getting cold. Adieu for the present. 

Wednesday. 25th.—At one this morning I was on deck looking at the 
west coast of Greenland and an iceberg—although the land was forty 
miles off, and the berg six or eight. We sailed along it before the wind 
until noon; and the thermometer, when I went on deck, had gone down 
to 39 degrees, though it still keeps at 42 degrees intheday. The coast 
of Greenland looks rugged, and sparkling with snow, the shadows and 
ravines forming deep black marks: we regret not being a little nearer 
to see it better. This morning one snowy iceberg was to be seen a 
long way off. I am now writing, eleven p.m., latitude 63 degrees, near 
about a place marked onthe chart as Lichtenfels. Thesea, as the suo 
set halt an hour ago, was of the most delicate blue in the shadows ; per- 
fectly calm—so calm that the 7error’s mast heads are reflected close 
alongside, though sbe is halfa mile off. The air is delightfully coo) 
and bracing, and everyboly is in good humour either with himself or 
‘his neighbours. “ I bave been on deck all day, taking observations. — 
Goodsir is catching the most extraordinary animals in a net, and is in 

-ecatasies. Gore and Des Vooux are over the side, poking with nets and 
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long poles, with cigars in their mouths, and Osmar laughing; he is 
really an original, and a delightfully dry fellow. 1am very sleepy and 
tired, but did not like to go to bed without writing on the first day in 
which we have seen Arctic Land. Reid says ‘* We shall soon see the 
Huskimays,” which he says are vulgarly called‘ Yaks” by the whalers, 
and ‘* Huski’s” for shortness.—( 7'o be continued.) 





PUNCH’S LATEST ADVERTISEMENTS. 


M. LOUIS NAPOLEON, 


PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SLEIGHT OF HAND, 
AND SLIGHT OF EVERYTHING ELSE, 


Has the honour (?) to inform the Public that he intends continuing his 
extraordinary Performunces, and playing his unprecedented Tricks, 
until further notice. The Programme will be selected from the unri- 
valled stock of 1LLUsions and rmposirions, which he has lately prac- 
tised - so much success at Paris, assisted by his unrivalled Collec- 
tion o 

MINISTERIAL AND MILITARY AUTOMATONS. 


Among the principal Tricks of the present season will be found— 


1.—The Inexhaustible Ballot Bor. 


From which eight millions of white balls will be produced ; by a coup 
de main, which defies all detection. 


2.—The Celebrated Gun Trick. 
(As practised on the 2nd and 3rd of December, 1851, in the Boulevards of Paris.) 
In the course of this wonderful experiment, combining the character- 
istics of a coup d'état and a coupde téte, the spectators will have an op- 


portunity of catching the bullets in their own heads, so as to leave no 
doubt of the reality of the experiment. 
8.—The Automuton Soldier. 

A piece of mechanism of the greatest perfection, which will lead his 
musket and fire it in the face of any person whom M. Lovis Naro.gon 
may indicate. 

4.—The Ministerial Puppets. 


These little imitations of humanity will go through the whole official 
routine; and though without the smallest intelligence, will bow their 
wooden heads, and sign decrecs, or any other documents, at a mere nod 
from their master. 
5.—The Official Second Sight. 


M. Louis Napo.eon will, with the aid of a police spy-glass, read the 
most private papers in the possession of individuals, and not only tell 
their thoughts, but transport them, before they are aware of it, to 
Cayenne, and other remote regions, for having entertained the opinions 
which his police spy-glass has made him acquainted with. 

6.—The Escamotage d’une Dame. 

Consisting of the total disappearance of La Belle France, under a 
dictatorial extinguisher. 

The Tricks will bé accompanied by all sorts of Airs, performed by a 
Band ef Military Instruments. 

Places can only be secured by application to M. Louis NApo.Eon. 

No Money Returned. Vivat Nobody. 

Dr. Daruinc Ourponr—Execrro Bro.ocy —M. Louis Napoleon 
Bonsparte will continue his Series of Experiments on the People in a 
Perfectly Wakeful State, who will go down on their knees to him at 
the word of command ; imagine themselves to be Negroes, and M. Bo- 
naparte their Owner; believe him to be Alexander the Great, Julius 
Cesar, the Caliph Haroun Alraschid, &c.; and exhibit in every parti- 
cular, the most perfect Subjection to the Will of the Operator. 

Palace of the Tuileries; daily, till further notice. 


—>___—_. 


A New Revotver.—The famous new primer, the invention of Dr. 
Maynard, is already known to our readers, by description. It forms an- 
other of those steps in advance of all the rest of the world which have pe- 
culiarly distinguished the improvements, in this country, in the manu- 
facture of arms and the art of gunnery. It would take but a brief exa- 
mination of it tosee that it must supersede percussion caps, as caps su- 
perseded flints—and what a sl ght examination makes so apparent, ac- 
tual and rigid experiment seems to have established. ol. Craig, the 
Chief of the Ordna:ce Bureau, has reported. at length, to Gen. Scott, 
upon its advantages and superiority, and recommends its early and ex- 
tensive introduction intothe army Gen. Scott has approved the report, 
and it is understood that preparations bave already been made to equip 
all the cavalry with arms furnished with this primer. It has, of course, 
secured tiis position only by its merits, and after having passed through 
the most rigid forms of trial to which the Ordnance Department could 
subject it. 

The Massachusetts Arms Company, of Chicopee, having purchased 
the right to manufacture this primer, and apply it to use in the manu- 
facture of arms, have succeeded in the project of a new revolver, which 
we cannot believe to be otherwise than very far in advance of any and 
every other revolver ever made. Colt’s revolver is always, and very 
properly, referred to ag the standard by which to judge of improve- 
ments here; but we have no hesitation in pronouncing the new arm to 
be very far its superior. Its advantages are so obvious that a mere 
glance at it convinces the examiner that it must supersede its prede- 
cessors, as they have superseded the ruder and less ingeniously abapted 
contrivances of earlier days. 

To those who have forgotten the description of the new primer, it will 
be proper to state that it consists of a line of fulminating pills, placed 
equi-distant upon a strip of water-proof paper. These pills, or deposits 
of fulminating powder, thus ranged upon a narrow strip of paper, can 
of course be coiled up in a receptacle within the lock, and by proper ap- 
paratus be pushed forward in succession to receive pereussion upon the 
nipple of the chamber or barrel. 

The first and prominent advantage which the new revolver has over 
that so widely known as Colt’s, is in the employment of Maynard's 
primer, and the other apparent advantages are those which grow mainly 
out of the simplifications which the primer allows. It can be discharged 
much faster than Colt’s. To prove this, it isonly necessary to say that 
it is adapted to a supply of thirty-six primers at once. In Colt’s pis- 
tol, in order to make thirty-six discharges, the fingers must fix, sepa- 
rately, thirty-six caps—a very slow business, particularly if one is in 
a hurry. Add to this that the flying of the copper, the “ fouling” of 
the lock, the loosening and dropping off of caps, as well as their corro- 
sion and the moistening of the powder, are all entirely obviated in the 
new arm, and, so far, its advantage is very apparent. It has other ad- 
vantages, and among them it appears to us that the doing away of the 
nipples attacbed to each chamber of Colt’s pistol is an important one. 
It uses but one nipple, and this is stationary. There is hardly a pos- 
sibility that more than one chamber can be discharged at once, and its 
accidental discharge in the pocket would seem to be an absolute impos- 
sibility. The method of revolving the cylinder is novel, and has an 
advantage over those hitherto used. 

The construction of the new revolver is the most compact and sym- 
metrical of any we have ever seen, and: we certainly do not perceive 
why it will not crowd all other revolvers out of market when it shall 
come to be introduced. We understand that the company are prepar- 
ing to enter largely into the manufacture of these revolvers, and that 
they have also engaged in the manufacture of locks, for sporting and 
common guns, they having the exclusive right to Maynard’s primer for 
this purpose. Weare glad that improvements of so marked a charac- 
ter as these are in hands go efficient. There is no doubt that they mark 
& new epoch in the history of firearms, and are destined to extend as 
far as firearms afe known.— Springfield (Mass.) Republican, 

Brave Spirits Yet.—We have often said that the warlike spirit— 
the spirit that confronts danger and overcomes difficulty, that dares 
with a purpose and as a duty—is not extinct in the breasts of English- 
men, The gentlemen of England are not like Pompey’s cohorte, afraid 
of spoiling their beauty and damaging their personal appearance ; the 
workmen of England are not effeminate and cowardly, like the Roman 
mob who bawled for bread and brutal spectacles. We have still among 
us plenty of men the equals in pluck and hardihood of the early voya- 
gers; the soldiers of Peterborough, and Clive, and Wolfe, and Welling- 
ton; and the sailors of Howard of Effingham, and Blake, and Nelson. 
We have had thirty-seven years of peace, tnirty-seven years of money- 
mongering and mouey-getting, thirty-seven years of arrant materialism, 
and we are not tamed. We are, in spite of our sedentary occupations 
and shopkeeping, as familiar as ever with the elements, as daring as 
ever in the use of them, as coolly dauntless as ever in facing them in 
their fury. We fear neither wind nor wave, nor firedamp nor fire.— 
We meet and daunt and vanquish every kind of foe—but in the ad- 





vancement of civilization, in the enterprise of Art triumphantly achie- 
ving @ mastery over Nature, in the cause of Humanity. 


_ February 21 


A striking illustration of this great truth is afforded by @ recent in. 
cident. But two short weeks ago the 4mazon perished by flood ang 
fire, and the majority of the brave souls in her sharel her doom. Ag 
the coastguard are picking up here and there the charred relics of that 
noble ship, another, destined to run the same course, leaves the shel. 
tering river and dashes proudly out into the stormy ocean. The Orinoeo, 
@ huge mass of timber and iron, one hundred yards long and eleven 
deep, steamed down the Thames on a ‘* trial =. on the 23rd, at the 
rate of twelve miles an hour. Bat this was to be no freshwater tria); 
she was to be pushed through any weather, the ‘‘ dirtier” the more to 
the taste of her captain and crew; and, if weather sufficiently “ dirty” 
was not encountered between the Nore and Southampton, she was to 
seek it off Lizard Point or the Rock of Lisbon. 

To seek it? Yes; because it wasa duty the West India Company 
owed to the public, and they were willing to run the risk themselves 
before asking the public to have confidence in these vessels. : And, as 
will be seen, this generous risk has been amply rewarded with perfect 
success. 

Passing the night at the Nore, the anchors of the Orinoco were weigh- 
ed on Saturday morning, and the nautical men on board, looking to 
windward, ‘ cheered euch other” with the prospect of ** plenty of wind” 
and “dirty weather.” They wanted a gale; they brightened at the 
promise of a gale, and gale they were destined to have with # ven- 
geance. On she went ina glorious style. ‘ Every instant,” says a 
veracious report of the trip. ‘‘the w.nd rose higher, and with it the 
spirits of those on buard.” And their courage mounted up as they 
pointed out where “ the Royal Adelaide was lost with all on board,” or 
where the So-and-So went down ‘in a dirty night last year.” But on 
she went—the wind rushing “ fiercely over the low lands of Sheppey 
from the south-west, and tearing away as hard as it could to the North 
Sea.” Small vessels flew before it; clippers, with all sail on, bowled 
away at the top of their speed, challenging the huge steamer, and be- 
ing beaten. And when she got under the lee of the North Foreland, 
there was a sight to stir the blood and string the nerves. In that se- 
cure mooring rode countless ships. In Ramegate Harbour, capable only 
for small craft, ‘a forest of masts.” They had all run in out of the 
‘fury of the gale” Gentlemen on board the Orinoco had the “ satis- 
fection” of seeing them safe; and in the Downs ‘‘ an Armada of ships,” 
including the ‘celebrated American clipper ship Oriental,” in the 
same predicament. The pilot thought it would be better to run in too; 
but no; the Orinoco was to be tested, and tested she should be, the 
more severely the better. What pluck, what resolution, what iron de- 
termination not to be turned aside! On she must and should go; and 
‘‘ere darkness closed in, the Orinoco was pushing past the Goodwin, on 
which for miles vast toppling mountains of water, crested with foam, 
ran their terrible course, and bursting upon the sea that rushed to 
meet her from the Channel.” 

We quote from a report, apparently the work of a landsman, astound- 
ed at the sight; but still it wasa night to be remembered. A man 
could with difficulty stand against the wind. Rain fell like iron points 
in the squalls; nothing cculd be seen from the deck but the black, star- 
less sky, which seemed to rest upon the waves—nothing beard but the 
blast, roaring over the decks and screaming through the rigging, and 
the waves hissing against the ship's sides. So stout was this gale, that 
the mighty vessel could only make sixteen miles in eight hours, Yet 
all the while her machinery worked ‘as blandly almost as the watch 
in one’s pocket,” and she drove along as steadily as a line-of: battle ship. 
The gale lasted six hours—and the Orinoco was the victor. 4 

We know few higher proofs of physical and moral courege than speci- 
mens of voluntary daring like this. The gallant fellows on board the 
Orinoco deliberately chose to encounter the most tremendous dangers, 
They were not surprised in astorm; they drove into it froma sense of 
public duty. We honour them for so doing; and while England pos- 
sesses men of this sterling metal, can she not afford to smile at the 
threats of all her enemies? Yet this instance is only one of a thousand 
where ships put to sea, in weather quite as tempestuous, in the fulfil- 
ment of an ordinary duty. What then, need we fear ?—Leader, 31st ult 





How rue ‘‘OrtNoco” MIGHT BE ARMED.—Externally, the Orinoco 
very much resembles the 4mazon, her great lengtb, lofty rig, immense 
spread of canvas, and low funnels, giving her the appearance of a steam- 
frigate of the largest class, and not of a mere merchant steamer. Great 
Britain has just reason to be proud of the energy and enterprise of 
great commercial associations like the Royal Mail and other great 
steam-packet companies, which can build and employ steam ships of 
this class. Although adapted for the peaceful business of conveying 
mails, passengers, and cargo, yet the sterner necessities of war — 
not been forgotten or lost sight of, and ia the event of as ws 
sbips, when supplied with the armament which they are designed an 
able to carry, would be converted into gigantic and powerful steamers 
of war, formidable, not alone for the heavy guns they would be able to 
use, but for the great speed they can attain, a speed superior to that of 
any steam-ships in the British, French, or American navies. The Ori- 
noco has, therefore, been pronounced capable of carrying 26 guns, four 
of which, on the main deck, might be 10 inch Paixhan long-range guns, 
of the heaviest size; the remainder short 32 or 24 pounders, as the case 
may be. Upon an emergency, a couple of long 68 pounders, on tra- 
versing slide carriages, might be fitted to the spar deck, if that deck 
were temporarily strengthened by a few additional supports for that 

urpose 

, The dimensions of this noble ship are as follows :—Length between 
the perpendiculars, 270 feet; length over all (figure bead to: taffrail), 
801 feet ; length on spar deck, 2764 feet; breadth from. out to. out of 
the paddle- boxes, 71 feet 10 inches ; extreme breadth, 41 feet 10 inches ; 
ditto for tonnage to a six-inch bottom, 414 feet ; bresdth moulded, 404 
feet, depth of engine-room at shaft, 26 feet 1 inch ; depth from under 
side of spar deck, 334 feet; burden in tons, tuilder’s measurement, 
2,245 31-94ths. 





Fepruary Fasnions 1nv Paris —Ball dresses have made their dé- 
but, and their variety in style and material renders it somewhat diffi- 
cult to make a selection. The robes, with the beautiful ribbons float- 
ing from the waist, looping up the top skirt at intervals, so as to show 
the underskirt trimmed with bouillonnes of tulle; this make of dress is 
much admired, and likely to be much adopted. We have seen one of 
these robes trimmed with white satin ribbov, with narrow stripes of 
gold thread at the edges ; each band of ribbon was terminated by a bow 
and ends, edged with white and gold fringe, forming a wreath of float- 
ing ends over the bouillonnes of the underskirt. The same deecrip- 
tion of bow raises the small bouillonnes sleeves. The front of the body 
is ornamented with an echelle of flowers, formed with diamonds and ar- 
tificial fuchsias = The coiffure is a wreath of fuchsias, mixed with foli- 
age of diamonds, descending slightly on the forehead, and falling on 
each side over the bandeaux. 

We have also observed a very distinguée robe, composed of pearl 
white satin, trimmed with two deep flounces of English lace ; over each 
flounce is placed a slight embroidery in gold and silver, harmonising 
with the front of the body, whieh is richly embroidered to match, with 
a row of diamond buttons on each side, meeting at the waist in a point; 
a deep berthe of English lace, open over the chest, entirely coveri 
the small sleeves. The coiffure is a wreath of camellias, mixed wit 
white and ruby-coloured velvet and long green and gold foliage. _ 

The magnificent toilettes of brochees silks, in all colours, are so rich 
in themselves as to admit of nocrnament. They are accompanied by & 
wreath of small marabouts and coques of ribbon. 

Organdi is much nsed for full dress for young ladies. We have seen 
one in pink, trimmed with a bouillonne placed at the edge of the lower 
skirt. Over this buillonne is a deep English lace slightly gathered, 
with a heading of pink plaited ribbon. A second flounce, headed to 
match, reaches the knee. The top skirt is trimmed with pink ribbon, 
serpenting round the bottom, forming deep festoons. The body is trim- 
med with ribbons descending en ceur from the shoulders to the waist. 
The small sleeves are trimmed in the same style. The coiffure is % 
beautiful azalias, fixed behind the plait with a diamond comb. 

Bonnets for visiting are, in general, more trimmed than formerly, but 
the open edge is now discontinued. Capotes are less worn, and it must 
be owned that the bonnet admits of more variety and elegance in the 
trimming. Among those we have otserved, we must mention one 0 
white terry velvet lined with white satin, which turns over the front, 
covered with blonde from the crown. A bias of satin is placed round 
the front. The crown was trimmed with bands and leaves of terry vel- 
vet, lined with satin. Two ostrich feathers are placed on the side, a0 
run round the back over the curtain; bunches of grapes of cerise co- 
loured velvet, with a very pretty blonde; the strings are of cerise — 
ribbon, the same shade as the grapes. A black velvet bonnet lined wi 7 
pink satin; a deep black lace, embroidered with jet, falls over the are] 
crown The coiffure Pompadour, composed of three barbes, whicb 
behind the head, with an indescribable but charming mixture of bl 4 
and pink terry velvet ribbons, gulpure and bouquets of flowers throw 











across the bandeaux, A pouf of green and white satin ribbons, falling 
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from the summit of the head upon the shoulders. The coiffure — 


light coloured ribbons. The Mauresque c#p of 

femme sth ruby coloured velvet, and broad strings of Turkish +" 
The charmille of blonde and narrow ribbons. The Marie yen 

rp with bandeaux bouffants, more or less ornamented wit je m 
Wvanteaux are generally worn with hoods thie year: those inc lo 

have them made in velvet; flat and rounded behind. The mante —, 

tillade of black velvet, lined with black quilted satin, with two some 

round the bottom; another row round the capuchon reaches the 

— w round the manteaux; the capuchon is lined with rose coloured 

pm and when raised over the head, the lace falls gracefully round 





ane. i ille i i imple style 
, forming & mantille in the Spanish style. A moresimp 1 
om ee is of black velvet, trimmed with six rows of gslons, In 


i i : hon is 

: lace, with a deep, massy fringe at bottom; the capuc 

lice of black satin. mw flat, with two large tassels. Black lace 

aproidered with jet is much used for trimmings ef manteaux mante- 

and veils 

1 continues in vogue; they are made more or less elegant 
dare generally worn by young ladies, or brides. Black cachemire is 

braided with gold, white or pale blue with silver. 


rics or Corree.—At the last meeting of the Statistical So- 
jet Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. Sykes, V.P., in the Chair, Mr. Fletcher 
pass aper communicated by J. Crawford, Esq., on the stntistics of 
en ev Goffee (the coffee Arabica of botanists) is & native of Abyssi- 
pe er it is found both in the wild and cultivated state, and was 
ee bt from thence to Arabia in comparatively recent times (1450,) 
ty not known tothe Arabs therefore, for more than 800 years after 
an vies of Mahomed, and was introduced only between forty and fifty 
po pefore the discovery of America. In about ® century its use 

— to Egypt and other parts of the Turkish Empire. and from 
7 or found its way to Europe. A Turkey merchant of the name of 
mae brought the first bag of coffee to England, and his Greek slave 

ade the fret dish of English coffee, 1652 (under the Commonwealth. ) 
Aner entering upon many interesting details of the growth and spread 
of coffee, the paper gave the following probable estimate of the quan- 
tity of coffee produced in every part of the world at the present time : 





SraTIs 





lbs. Ibe. 
Brazil 176,000,009 | British Weat Indies _ 8,000.00 
Java 124,000,000 | French & Dutch WestIndies 2,000,000 
The Phillippines 3.000,000 | M alabar and Mysore 5,000,000 
Arabia 3,000,000 | St. Domingo 35,000 000 
Celebes 1,000 000 | Ceylon : 40,008 000 
Cuba and Porto Rico 30,000,000 | Costa Rica 9 000,000 
Laquira and Porto Cabello 35,000,000 | Sumatra 5,000,000 





Showing a total of 476,000,000lbs, estimated in Europe at 50s. per 
cwt.. would exceed the value of 10,000000/, and supposing 
300,000,0001bs, only to be subject to a duty of 3d. per ib., it would 
yield a revenue to the various European Governments of 3,700,000/., 
with a prime cost to the consumer of 13,700,000/.: while the additional 
expense of transport and wholesale and retail profits would raise the 
actual price paid by the consumer to 20 000,000/. per annum. The 
whole 476.000,000lbs. if exported by sea, would require for its convey- 
ance 214 289 tons of shipping, exclusive of transhipment, which is very 
frequent, and the freight at 2/. 103. per ton would amount to more than 
§30,000/. Some very interesting details were then given of the rela. 
tive quantities of coffee consumed in different countries ; of which our 
own consumption was shown to be (1850) 31 226 840\bs.,or 1 131bs. per 
head of the population of Great Britain and Ireland ; and as compared 
with that of tea, to be less than one half, while in America the quan- 
tity of coffee consumed was four times that of tea; and the paper con- 
cluded by estimating the actual amount paid by the consumer in this 
country to be 12,000,000/. for tea, 8,000 000/. for coffee, and 10,000,000/. 
for tobacco—and argued that Chicoree is not a substitute for coffre, 
and used only to dilute and cheapen it. Its effect, by bringing coffee 
Within the reach of a wider class of consumers, would tend rather to 
enhauce than diminish the consumption of coffee ; in proof of which, 
the consumption of coffee among the continental nations who use chi- 
coree largely, and where there bas been no decrease, but an increase, 
while our own has fallen off, was adduced. The preference given to tea, 
and its greater economy in use, it argued, are the causes of the decline 
in the consumption of coffee in Eogland. 





Tue PoticeMAN’S WEAK Point —A hungry Policeman has been 
committing great ravages in a ‘safe’ at Walworth. Mr. Seahrook, ef 
Lacy Terrace, has a sate in his area; latterly the gate leading to the 
area has been unlocked at night, the key having been lost. On several 
occasions cold meat had disappeared from the safe during the night. 
The cats were pronounced to be the thieves, and the button of the safe 
was made more secure: but the cats still carried off the viands. The 
other morning, about three o'clock, Mr. Seabrook and his wife thought 
they heard the cat atthe safe. The gentleman arose from his bed and 
went down stairs; on looking through a giass door, ‘** the cats” were 
revealed in the person of a Policeman, who had been evidently regaling 
himself, and still bad his ** bull’s eye” turned upon the provender. Des- 
crying Mr. Seabrook, heran away. On a subsequent day, Mr. Seabrook 
attempted to pick out the thief from a number of ** the Force” : at first 
he thought it was 307 P, but afterwards his suspicions fell on Police- 
man Reamington. ‘his man was taken before the Lambeth Magistrate. 
The complainant admitted that he could not speak with certainty as to 
the man’s identity. Reamington was on the Lacy Terrace beat on the 
night in question, but another might have gone there; on a preceeding 
night when meat was taken, the accused was not on duty at all; he has 
been twelve years in the Force, and hearsa good character. The Mag- 
istrate, Mr. Norton, thought the evidence did not quite bring the guilt 
home to the prisoner; so he was set at liberty.— London Police Report. 





A Curious Wacer.—The London Morning Post thus describes the 
accomplishment of an extraordinary feat:—*:[ will bet any man one 
hundred pounds that he cannot make one million of strokes with pen 
and ink within a month.” They were not to be mere dots or scaratch- 
es, but fair dow. strokes, such as form the child’s first lesson in writing. 
A gentleman accepted the challenge. The month allowed was the lu- 
nar month of only twenty-eight days—so that, for the completion of the 
undertaking, an average of thirty-six thousand strokes per diem was 
required, 

This, at sixty per minute, or three thousand six hundred per hour— 
and neither the human intellect or the human hand could be expected 
to do more—would call f r ten hours labour in every four and twenty. 
With a proper feeling of the respect due to the observance of the Sab. 
bath, he determined to abstain from his work on the Sundays; and by 
this determination he diminished by four days the period allowed him; 
at the same time he increased the daily average of his strokes to up- 
wards of forty-one thousand. On the first day he execute! about fifty 
thousand strokes; on the second day nearly as many. But at length, 
after many days, the hand became stiff and weary, the wrist swollen, 
end it required the almost constant attendance of some assiduous rela- 
tion or friend to besprinkle it, without interrupting its progress over 
the paper, with a lotion calculated to relieve and invigorate it. 

a the twenty-third day, the million strokes—exceeded by some few 
thousands, « doubly sure”—were accomplished; and the piles of paper 
that exhibit them testify that, to the courageous heart, the willing 

‘nd, the energetic mind, nothing is impossible. These interesting 

prere are not placed in the archives of the Ruyal Society, of which 

oa, author is a fellow, but were claimed and received by the person 

bat Paid the wager.—[I[f the Morning Post had ridiculed the stupid 
Sepplication of the powers which it here eulogises, it would have 
WO rather more common sense.— Ed. .4/b ] 


De REM ARKasLe Scotcn Invention.—Our ingenious townsman, 
shore ee has invented a machine, at one end of which the rep>rter’s 
of, th and notes are placed, and at the other end of which, a few yards 
ra ho, are produced at the ordinary rate of speaking, in clear, bold 
pers and, ready for being put into the hands of the printer. An ex- 
je made on Thursday night (including the speech of Mr. 
meainal slightly condensed, in our report of the Free Presbytery’s 
a 4) Was quite successful. To give an idea of the advantage that 
hea © seeured by this machine we may mention that four columns of 
in A used for reports by the Times may be produced comfortably 
" are of bours by one reporter; whereas, under the present 
ee 10us and cumbrous plan, nearly eight hours would be consumed 

@ task by an ordinary reporter. —dlerdcen Heraid. 








te LATE Mr. Rozert Burns.—It has been generally stated by 
pened ss that this young man, who was recently murdered by the Bor- 
whet Pirates, was a grandson of the Scottish bard. He is no relation 
el The unfortunate Mr. Burns was a native of the north of 
thent and came to Glasgow a few years ago, as assistant to his bro- 
in-law, a respectable draper on the south side of the river. Being 


Singapore in the summer of 1846; and finally formed a connexion asa 
trader on the eastern seas, in which vo-ation he was employed when 
murdered by the pirates. He was about twenty-seven years of age.— 
Glasgow Herald. 





Guossary or Napoteonic Neo.oaisms —-‘‘ Constitution— Prohibition 
of everything that is not abolished ; national decay.— Conrict—Any 
person that has convictions.—Corps Legislatif—Legislative Corpse — 
Discuter—To say “* Yes:” the word is applied to the pleadings of the 
Legislative Corpse. Formally it has the alternative of saying ** No; 
but the chance of such an accident has only a theoretical existence.— 
Gratuitous—Open to asalary of £1200.—Justice, High Court of—A 
Judge and Jury Club; a slang burlesque. It admits of no appeal.— 
Justice, Minister of—A Police Spy. A Detective.—Liberté—There is 
no English equivalent for this word.—Procés verbal—The record in 
criminal proceedings—and proceedings of the Legislative Corpse. In 
the latter case it is a remarkable improvement on the old crimnal pro- 
cess in presenting & record before the offence ; as in case the Legislature 
Corpse should say “* No.”—President (from the Spanish)—Chief of a 
Presidio, or penal colony France has recently become a penal home 
colony. —Republic.—The private perqaisite of the President. Univer- 
sal Suffrage—Strap oil; pigeon’s milk ; @ hoax or practical joke on a 
large scale ; Amphytrionizing a nation * letting” a nation ‘* into a line, 
as Brumme!! said of his friend’s tailor ‘‘ Who suffers ?” 





Lona-HIppEN Treasurne.—A governess at Wilton House, (the man- 
sion of the Herbert family, now occupied by Mr. Sidney Herbet,] hap- 
pening to read the “ Arcadia,” had discovered between two of the 
leaves, folded in paper as yellow from age as the printed pages between 
which it reposed, @ lock of hair; and on the envelope enclosing the 
lock was written, in Sir Philip Sydney’s well-known autograph, an in- 
scription purporting that the hair was that of her gracious Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth. None of the family had ever heard of the treasure. 
So this identical volume, not only dedicated to his beloved sister, but. 
entitled by himself ** The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia,” had re- 
mained for two centuries in the library of herdescendants, without any 
one of them ever taiing the trouble to open the book! The governess 
only—no Sydney, no Herbert—had taste enough, or curiosity enough, 
to take down the prose poem. I have not the honour of knowing the 
present master of Wilton, but, judging by reputation, I do not think 
that such a neglect could happen now.—Miss Mitford's Recollections. 
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WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 168. 


White. Black. 
1. BtoK Kt P checks. 
2 KtoK3. K moves. 
3. K tks P discovering 2 
checkmate. § | 


(The author of this Problem is Mr. J. G., not J. C., as ineorrectly printed last 
week | 

Coats To NewcasTLe —It appears that the Australian gold dis- 
coveries have already led to the anomaly of shipments of sovereigns 
being made to the colony from this country. As much as £250,000, it 
is said, has already been transmitted, partly for prospective purchases 
of the metal on advantageous terms. Under these circumstances, it 
would seem that the propriety of establishing a mint either at Sydney 
or Port Pnilip should at once be taken into consideration. Anythin 
more wasteful, looking at the risk and loss of interest it involves, than 
the shipment of the metal backwards and forwards in the shape of 
rough gold from one side and coined pieces from the other can har4, 
be imagined.—London 3 aper. J 
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TWO LIVING AZTEC CHILDREN. 
A NEW AND ABSOLUTELY UNIQUE RACE OF MANKIND. 


THE most extraoruinary and inexplicable phenomena that the history of the human race 
has yet produced, can be seen fur a few weeks at the large Exhibition room of the So- 

ciety Library, corner of Broadway and Leonard street. They were recently taken from a 
newly discovered and idolatrous people in Ceniral America, by whom they were kept with 
superstitious veneration distinct »nd secluded as a caste ot their piiestheod, and employed 
as Mimes and Bachanals in their Pavan ce:emonies and worship. 

They are male and female, The latter measures 29 1-2inches in height, weighing 17 Ibs., 
the former is 33 iaches high, and weiyhs 20 los. 

From repented an} careful examinations, the best Physiologists state the older to be 12 or 
13 years of age; the younger about 10 years. 

They differ altogether from examples of the dwarf kind and from children ; affording com: 
plete and undeniable illustration of a Pigmean variety of the Human Race ! 

Tickets of Admission, 25 cents.—Chi dren under 10 vears halt price, Season Tickets, $1} 
Doors open each day from 11 until 1, and from 7 until 9 o’cluck. jan3—Sm. 








NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


ATE ADDITIONS.—Sixteen hundred volumes have been added to the Library since 
the publication of the recent catalogue, i.cluding much ofthe better Jiterature ofthe 
day and many slandard works, in various languages. ‘The Reading and News Rooms are 
Promptly supplied with the leading papers aud attractive seriale of Europe and America, 
and offer an agreeable resort through the day and evening. 
Avcess to the privileges of the establishment may be obtained without formality. 
Strangers can be introduced by Subscribers. 





A GRADUATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO, whu has taken the high- 
est h nous in Mathem tics and Natural Philosophy is desirous of obtaining a situation 
as teacher of those sciences in a Coliege or High Scnool. 

pag wy an a “> the a Dr. ayy Presideut of the University of T: ronto, 
and to J. B. C. erriman, Esa, Dep. Professor of Mathematics, Addrese, | postage | aid 
L. M. N. Box No. 60 Post office, Toronto. ttieattiiaats as 





ROCHSFOUCAULD'S MAXIMS. 


NEW and Flegant edition, with a epiendid portrait. Price $1. Isaac Taylor's Ele- 
ments of Thought.to ma'ch, 75 cents. Allyn’s Ritual of Freemasonry, $*. “Just pubs 





lished. By remitiing, the books will be sent by mail, or as directed, to any part of tLe 
United States or Canada. ‘ 
feb7—6t. W. GOWANS, No. 176 Fulton-st., New-York, 





IK. MARVESL’S WORKS, 
TENTH THOUSAND (IN SIX WEEKS.) 


DREAM LIFE, A Fable of the Seasons—By Ik. Marvel. 1 vol. 12mo. 
SEVENTEENTH THOUSAND. 

REVERIES OF A BACHELOR; or a Book of the Heart.—By Ik. Marvel. 

12mo. Do. do., in L vol. 8vo.. with 25 Illustrations by Darley. 

SIXTH THOUSAND. 


FRESH GLEANINGS3; or,a New Sheaf from the old Fielis of Continental Enrope.— 
By Ik. Marvel. 1 vel. i2mo, 


1 vol. 


THIRD THOUSAND. 


THE BATTLE SUMMER. Being Transcripts from Personal Observation in Paris du- 
ring the yeur 1848.—ty 1k. Marvel. 1 vol. 12.no, 


THE LORGNEITE; or, Studies of the Town —-By Ik. Marvel. 2 vols. 12mo. 


HEADLEY’S NEW WORK. 
FOURTH THOUSAND. 


THE OLD GUARD OF NAPOLEON. from Marengo to Wet |. Headley 
Lyol. i2mo. ‘ =e ee Be 7” 





an enterprising disposition, however, he sailed from the Clyde for 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 Nassuu-e', NewYork. 
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COMPLIMENTARY AND SYMPATHETIC PESTIVAL 
TO E. WALKER & SONS. 


At a Meeting of the Friends of E. Wall er & Sons, beld at the office of Wiliam 
E. Burton, on the 17th of February, 1852, the following resolutions were unavi- 
mously adopted, 


On motion of Thomas Austin, Benson J. Lossing was appointed Chairman of 
the meeting, and Wm. H. Dietz, Secretary. 


The Chairman then stated the ubjects for which the meeting had been convened, 
viz., that the friends of E. Walker & Sons might organize and hold * A Compit 
mentary and Sympathetic Festival,” for the purpose of testifying to their high 
respect and esteem for t! en as worthy Men and good Citizens, to their deep sym 
pathy for them under the severe loss they had lately suffered by fire, and to evince 
their determination to rally round, sustain, and cheer them onward in their efforts 
to triumph over the misfortune which had so suddenly fallen upon them. 

Mr. William H. Ashton presented the meetirg with a list of names of gent}e- 
men and firms whe were willing to co operate and use their influence for the o 
ject proposed. 

For President—Mr. Lemuel Bangs. 


For Vice-Presidents—Messrs. Geo, F, Nesvitt, Daniel Favshaw, W. B. Bup- 
ton. Dr Spooner, Messrs. J.S Redfield, R. C. Valentine, Thomas Austin, Wm. 
Ashton, John Braden, W.H. Dietz, A. J. McDonald, William Hindhaugh, Samuel} 
Moore, J. W. Orr, John Richards, Charles Piu, John J. Hallenbeck, Peter Rosen- 
quest, J. F. Emz, W. T. Strong, O. H. Crosby, Edward F. Sanderson, Jemes 
Stringer, J. R. Walters, Dr. ~trew, Messrs. R. Craighead, J R Crampton, B. J. 
Lossing, E. N. Grossman, Geo. C. Mann, Geo Dexter, J. M. Wightman, W. A 
Townsend, Joseph C. Wells, Alfred Waller, J. N. Genin, F. Somers, Josiah A. 
Waller. 
Mr. Wm. H. Dietz; Secretary.—Mr. B. J. Lossing, Treasurer. 


Commitiee—Messrs Seymour & Co, Abbott & Wilcom), Baker & Godwin, 
Wemmell & Childs, Knock & Childs. Van Vleck & Read, Longbutham & €o, 
Arthur & Burnett, Wells & Webb, Dr. Chapin, Messrs John C. McRae, Wm. 
K. Marsh, Jos. Roberts, Amos E Kendall, J. W. Mason, Daniel McLond, C. 
Lawson, J. Noble, J. R. H-ele, Richard Busteed, D R. Hutchison, C. C. Savage, 
James Taylor, Wm L. Burroughs, A. L. Shaw, Wm. M. Thompson, Alfred 
Bridgeman, John Mathews, Henry Taylor, J. L. Watkins, F. Somers, W. P. 
Robinson, James Taylor, Sydney Stewart, John Davey, Wm. Gale & Son. A. BR. 
Douglass, William H. Brown, Joseph R. Partridge, Captain J. T. Cairns, M> ssrs. 
J. F. Kendall, Peter Rosenquest, C. C. Pinckney, M. O. Allen, Samuel A luilo 
James Cook, ©. C. Childs, W. B. Worrall, David Wa'ker, F. A. West, Leone: 
Scott, James White, Charles Ripley, John C Chambers, John H. Cushier, Frahh 
Bennett, Jos. Darrow. B. Osborn, Thomas Hillgrove, J. W. Waerbary. 


On mot on, Benson J. Lossing and Wm. E. Burton were appointed a cowmite 
tee for the purpose of obtaining rooms and music, end report forthwith 

Committee reported—That they had engaged Mr. Niblo’s Saloon for Monday 
evening, March 15th; and alsothe necessary music for the occasion, 

The following gentlemen were appointed Managers—Messrs. Wm. EF. Burton, 
Geo. F. Nesbitt. W. A. Townsend, J. F, Entz, M. Frederick, Thos. Austin, A.J. 
McDonaid, — Hallenbeck. 

The following gentlemen were appointed a committee of Reception, with power 
to add to their number—Messrs. James Stringer, W. H. Ashton, Geo. C. Manr, 
J. K. Walters, E. N Grossman, Benson J. Lossing. 

The fullowing ge tlein were appointed a Printing Committec—Messrs. E. N. 
Grossman, Wm. H. Ashton, Frederick West. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned until further notice from the Executive Com- 


mittee. 
Benson J. Lossing, Thomas Austin, Wm. H. Aston, 
J. W. Waterbury, J. F. Kendall, A.J. McDonald, 
F. West, Wam.H. Thompson, William E Burton, 
E. N. Grossman, W.M. Townsend, A. E. Kendall, 
D. M. Hollister, W. A. Deitz, A L. Shaw. 
feb.21—1t Executive Commitiee. 





ADLER’S ABRIDGED GERMAN DICTIONARY. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 200 BROADWAY. PUBLISH 


DICTIONARY OF THE GERMAN AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. Abrid@ 

from the author’s larger work for the use of Learners. by G. J. Adicr, A. M., Pio. 
fessor of tue Germyn Languages and Literature in the Uuiversity of the elty of New York. 
In two parte—ist, German and English; .d, English and German. 1 vol. lzmo, of 844 Ppeges, 
half Russa. Price #1 75. 

Toe preparaticn of this volume was undertaken by the author with a view of offering to .. 
the Student of the Germen such a portion of his iarger work as would embody the most 
general and important lexicographical elements of the language in tie smallest possib'e 
compass. In the process of reductivn and tris was attended with long-cuntinees, labour 
and the minutest csre) the author has gone over the entire ground of the larger work, agaia 
revising, condensing, eliminating or acding es the case mi, ht require. 

D. A. & Co. also publish— 

PROF. ADLER’S LARGER GERMAN AND ENGLISH AND ENGLISH AND 
Gneman DICTIONARY. One volnme, imperial 8vo. of 1400 pages. Price $5, strongly 

ound, 

PROP. ADLER’S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READER. 12mo. $1, 
eoaers METHOD OF LEARNING GERMAN. Edited by Prof. Adler 

2mov. $1. 

OLLENDORFF’3 METHOD FOR GERMANS TO LEARN ENGLISH. Edited by 
Gands. l2mo. $l. 

OEHLSCHLAGER’3 PRONOUNCING GERMAN READER. 12mo. $I. 

EICHORN’S PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR 12mo. $1. 


MR. SQUIRE'S NEW WORK ON NICARAGUA. 
D. App'e‘on & Co. have i¢ @itly publis’ el— 

NICARAGUA: its People, Scenery, Monuments, and the proposed Inter-Oceani« 
with numerous original maps and i!iustrations. B ; E.G Sante, late Charge ad Afiseeaes 
the Unitea States in the Repubiic of Central Annies 2 Vo.w.8vo., cloth. Price $s 

* It is mere jns'ice to say that these two elegant volumes are prominent among tt moa 
valuable contributions to the Histori-al and Antiquarian Literature of the conant, whit at 
the same Lime toey areion graphic relation of the incidents of travel through a wild country, 


and aimony a strange people, al gust without a rival in the crowd ut 
Bouks "—Courier & Enquirer. Va Cay 


“The author, whi:e he spreads before us all the personal adventures of his miseion to 
Central America, imparis a rich store of intormation respecting that couniry.”—Jour «f Com, 


“ These volumes contain some of the most dc Mchtlul reaciag to be 
travel.”’— Albany Argus. . — wage Sheng eee we 


‘ Lively, animated, spirited style; the absolute profusion of incidents and ures 
which <e described 1n its penes 2 wad that charming manner with which so Baneny a 
agreeable is iulerwoven with the instructive and use/ful, render it i shoei 
recently issued.—Lowell Journal.” ' Se 

“The narrative is written in a most agreeable and spirite? style, and is of itee 
the pleasant+ st books cf travel that we have read in a long hoe “Aad for ihe Brew Fy 
tion, Mr. Squier’ reputation isa guaranty.”— Providence Journal. , 

** We regard this book asan exceedingly valuable contribution to the History and Ethno. ' 


logv of the great American Continen,, and we accordingly commend it to our r. . 
unaffected cordiality.”—Soxthern Lit. Gaz:tte. - rn oo 





PUTNAM’'S SEMI-MONTHLY LIBRARY, THIRD VOL. 
NOW READY. 
HE THIRD VOLUME OF PUTNAM’S SEMI-MONTHLY LIBRARY. Compris 


WALKS AND TALKS OF AN AMERICAN FARMER IN ENGLAND. With illustrations. 12mo. 
Price 25 cents. 


“Useful and economical volumes for the million.”—Boston Gazette. 


“‘ Admirabiy adapted to alleviate the tedium of a journey, or to n 
home.”’— Boston Traveiler. j " tential onic tae 


“The plan is a good one, 
ful."—Troy Whig. 

“It cannot be too highly commended. 
eges.”—Mirror. 


“‘ Books which bear the wear of half a dozen readings, and then be wortby of good bind- 


ing and a place on the shelves.”—Courier & Enquirer. 
TO PURCHASERS OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 
G. P. Putnam has recently published 
THE BOOK-BUYERS MANUAL: A Catalogue of Foreign and American Boake, t 


every department of Literatute, Science ard Arts, with a Classified Index. One Vol vo. 
half bound , 75 cepts; paper covers, 25 cents, 


To Colleges, Academies Public Libraries, Booksellers, ani purchasers in quantities, a 
suitable and liberal discount will be made from the prices in the catalogue. 


Copies of the catalogues supplied, gratis, to purchesers cn orders exceeding $5 ia 


amount. 
a9 


and will, beyond doubt, prove in the highest degree success* 


Itis adapted to readers of various tastes and 


G P. Putnam continues the importation of Foreign Works for Public Institution 
free, )fur the trade, or for private individuals, on the most advantageousterms Fe 











LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—No. 406.—12} cts, 


1, Authorstip of the Letters of j umius.— Quarterly Review, 
2. Warning to England. 
3. Possible Designs of the Allied Despote.—Calendar. 
4. Fraternity of the People of all Nati »ns.—Notional Era, 
5. Lord Mahon aad Mr. Sparks —New York Evening Post, 
6. Hooke r’s Home@opathy-—Eoston Post. 
7. Death of J. M,. W. Turner, R. A.—7imes. 
& Aa lish Emigrant’s Leiter.—Do. 
9. Romances of Real Life.—Stir!ing Journal, and London Post. 
10. Manilla and the Phi! ippines.—Examiner, 
11, Landseer’s Doys.— Mo: ning ( hronic’e. 
12, Atheism among tre Germans.—\. ¥. Religious Monthly. 
With Poetry, Suort Articces, end Notices or New Books. 
(P Published weekiy at Six Dcllarsa year by E. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 


— P i Wasuincton, 27 Dec., 1845 
Ofall the Periodica! Journals devoted to Literature and Science which abound i 
aud in this country, this lias appeared Lo me the most useful It contains indeed the ee 
tien only of the current |erature of the Kagtish language, but this. by iis immense extent 
and comprehension, iucludes 4 portraiture of the human mind in the utmost expansion of 
the present uge. ; A 


PostaGe. Free.—To al! subscribers within 1500 miles, who remit i 

4 ‘ ‘ ’ nadvance directly to 
the offire of publication «t Boson, the sum of Six Dollars, «e will conticue the work beyond 
the year, a» long ay shall be equivalent to the cost of postage :—thns virtually carrying out 
tee plan of sending every man’s copy to him PosTaGe Free; placiag our distant subscrib; 





- ofthe same ivoling ae Whose Bearer to us; and making the whuie couutry our ucighbur- 
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REMITTANCES 
TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 
RAFTS on sale, for any amount from £1. upwards which wiil be cashed at Any Bane 


tw THE Untreo Kincoom; 
Also PackaGes or Every Description, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 


Any °o unere, b 
Past ov Euncrs, by EDWARDS, SANFORD & Co., TRANsaTLantic Express, 
At Adains & Co’s 16 and 18 WALL STREET. 
parcels will be received till 9 1-24. m. of the day of sailing of every STEAMER 
ro ROFE. Api 12. lyr. 


IROULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT, For Travellers in 
surope, &c.—Circular aotes vot jue vere of ey ent spwasce.) and Letters of Credit 
e at all the principal cities uf Europe, &c., are issued on application, by 
~e , *" Messrs. DUNCAN, SHERMAN, & CO, 








Payable at Bankers, New-York 
Alexandria, Cadiz, Lyons, Rotterdam, 
Antwerp, Dresden, Lucca, Rome, 

Athens, Dusseldorf. Lendon, St. Petersburg, 
Baden Baden, Florence, Madrid, Strasbourg, 
Berne. Frankfort, Malta, Sienaa, 
Bordeaux, Genoa, Marseilles, Turin, 
Boul gue, Geneva, Milan, Touloa, 
Bremen, Gibraltar, Moscow, Venice, 
Brussels, Hamburgh, Munich, Vevey. 
Beriin, Havre, Naples, Vienna, 
Cairo, Hague, Oporto, Wieebaden, 
Coblenz Leghorn, Paris, Warsaw, 
Coogne, ucipsic, Pau, Zurich. janl7—tf. 
HARPS. 


J ¥. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 

3. F. BROWNE would call the attention ofadmirers of this beautifulinstrament, to the 
Vv elegant co)lection he has for sale, comprising every variety in styleand finish. From 
hisiong experience in the first establishments in Europe, he is able to produceinstruments 
of the finest qualities in tons, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 

ae fit articularly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices aad 

ons can be received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music for the Harp 

by the first authors, received on the arrive! of the steamships. Orders for any piece cD 
be given and received.if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 18—6m 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCH 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London. 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


THs INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate 
of premium as guarantees safety to the Office. 

Policies will herea(ter be issued, entithny the assured, whether at the payment of his first 
premium, or at any future period to borrow upon interest to the extent of ene half of the 
sonual pees made—without any responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise; 
nor will the policy (the only security) be requiced, to be lodged with the society, as each 
loan will be endorsed thereon . . i ‘ 

‘The assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment 
pS ng half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cush 

ue 


Applicants are not carged for the Medica! Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIKECTORS IN LONDON. 


T. L. Murray, J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. J. Rawson, 

E. 5. Symes, C. Tabor, J. Thompson, 
A. Vigne, H. Croft, W. Keonaway, 
Sir A. Knight, M D. S. Walker, G. Fuller. 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
f B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, 
Rev. J. Flanagan. 
T.R. Grassie, J. Strachan, T C. Kinnear, Hon. 8. 
Halifax, N. 8. { Cunard, J. Trewain, H. Pryer. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 
f R. F. Hazen, W Wright, B. Allison, Hon J. H. 
Gray, W. Jack. 


Montreal 


8t. John, N. B. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 


Bt Joh, Nomfoundiand {Ws ere epg et 2 News 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


FREDERICK R, STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
Officeo—MonTREAL. 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'’S BFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


H“ obtained among Paveistens qunevelly, has drawn from an eminent and very disti- 
ished member of the Medical Profession of this city the following testimonial of is 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

TestrmontaL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &e. 

“1 have carefully exami and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre. 

and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 

“i has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
| ay eee should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervesceni 

tzer Aperient. 

“ bm those cases where there ia an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the asual concuiitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperieat’ in 
pA aa has proved indeed a valuable remedy. C are generally obnoxious io 

ten, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
pom ky oe to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
To versons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
# offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
port.” {SignedJ GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D., 
New York, March \st, 1348. No. 68 Warren street, N. ¥ 
To Mr. James Tarraat.” 


Prepared und sold wholesale and retail, by JAMZS TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca. 
ey, No. 266 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N.Y. 
Also tor sale at 116 + sheet ty 4 10 Astor House, 2 Park Row. 5381 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William et. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
i-st, Philadelphia. E. M. Corer. Charieston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles & 
j . 46 Canal st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United Staces. 
unes 





AYBR'S CHERRY PECTORAL. 


SOR THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, 8 RONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
, GOUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, 


Many years of trial, instead of impairing the public confidence in this medicine, has won 
for it aa apors ciati a ani aotoriety by far exceeding the most sanguine expecta ions of its 
friends Nothing but its intrinsic virtues and the unmistakeable benefit con‘erred on thou- 
sands of sufferers, couid originate aod macniain the reput.tion it enjoys. Whiie many infe- 
clur remedies thrust upon tne community, have failed and been discarded. this has gained 
friends by every trial, conferred benefits on the afflicted t.ey can never forget, and produced 
cures [00 nu; erous and too remarkable to be forgotten. 

While itis a fraud un ‘he public to pretend that any one medicine will infallibly cure— 
still there is abundant proof that the ory Pectoral does not only as a ,eneru! thing, but 
almost inva iably, cure the maladies for which it is employed. 

As time makes these facis wider and be'ter known, this medicine has gradually become 

best reliance of the afflicted, from th log-cabin of the American peasant, to the palaces 
of European kings. Throu shout this entire country, in every tate, city, and indeed alinost 
every let it contains, Cherry Pectoral is known as the best remedy ex'ant for diseases 
of the Throat and Luugs, and in many forei zn countries, it is coming to be extensively used 
by their most in'e'ligent Phesicians. in Grea Bri'ain, France and Germany, where the 
medi al scienc*s have reached their highest perfection, Cherry Pectoral is introduced, and 
in constant use in the Arinies, Hospitals, Alins Houses, Public Ins:itu:ions, and in domestic 
‘ice, as the surest remedy their attending Physicians can employ ior the most dangerous 
ms ofthe iungs Also in milder cases and for children, itis safe, pleasant and effec- 
faltocure. [a faci, some of the most flattering testimonials we receive have been from 
Pore who have found it efficacious in cases partica arly incidental to childhood 
8 Cherry Pectoral is manufactured by a pr«ctical Chemist, and every ounce ofit under 


~~ big own oye, with invariabie sccnracy and care. It is sealed and Protected by law from 


counter eils consequentiy can be relie: on as genuine without adulteration, 

We have endeavoured here to furnish the community with a medicine of snch intrinsic 
euperiori'y and worth as should commend i'self to their confidence—a remedy at once safe, 

y and effectual, which this has by repeated and count ess trials proved itayif to be; 
and trast by care in preparing it with chemical accuracy, of uniform s’rength to afford Phy 
siciane, a ew agent on which they can rely for the best resulie, and the afflicted with a re- 
medy that will do for them all that m-dicine can do. 
JAMES GC. AYER, 


Prepared and Sold by ; 
Sold by Druggisis everywhere. Practical and Analytical Chemist Lowell, Mass. 


OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, Captain 
Ezra Nye.—This Steamship will depart with ine Mails for Europ» positively on Sat- 
arday, Febuary 2lst, 1852, at 12 o’clock, M., from her berth at the tuot of Wanal street 

No berth secured until paid for, 
All letters and papers must pase through the Post Office 
for freight or passage, having unequalled ons for eleg or comfort 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS. 5% Wall stre 
The Steamer ATLANTIC, will succeed the PACIFIC, and anil On the 6h of March. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 
THE LIVERPVOL AND LONDON COMPANY. 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 
Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
Paw vp CaPiTAl .........000+00004+£200,000 | SURPLUS AND RESERVED FuND..,...£263,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarter of Dollars. 


ras Company has formed a Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified by holdin 
the required number of shares,) with full powers to issue Policies for Fire Risks, an 
ecttle all losses. 

DIRECTORS: 


James Brown, Chairman. 
Francis Cottrenet, Deputy Chairman. 
Gee. Barctay, MortTiMeERr LivinGsTon, Josern GarLiarn, Jr. 
Rovar Puevrs, Conrap W. Fazer, Ep. F. SANDERSON, 
. Francis GRIFFIN, | WIiLLiaM 8S. Wetmore, 
Resident Secretary, ALFRED PELL 
Counsel of the Board, FRANCIS GRIFFIN, 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 
Wi..ttam Nico, Chairman, 

Joseru CuristorHer Ewart, Josern Horney, Deputy Chairman. 
Thomas Brocklebank, John Hore, | William Dixon, 
George Hall Lawrence, William Earle, Harold Littledale, 

Stuart jladstone, John Marriott, eorge Grant, 














pend Seam, —_ — we Mosley, 
Robert n osep pley eorge Hol 
~ Stolterfoht, | j John Swainson, » 


Swinton Bou ct, Secretary, 


DIRECTORS IN LONDON: 


WitiiaM Ewart, M.P., Chairman 
Georce FREDERICK YouNG, M P., Deputy Chairman, 
Sir Wm. P. De Bathe, Bart. Hon. F. Ponsenby, t William Brown. M.P, 
John Ranking, Matthew Forster M, P. | James M. Rosseter, 
Frederick Harrison, Seymour Teulon, James Hartley, 
Swinton Boult, Ross D. Manyles, M. P- 
BensaMin Henperson, Resident Secretary. 











THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


HIS COMPANY is prepared to grant AssuRaNCEs ON Lives, whether single or joint, 
® sell Annuities,to purchase Reversions,and to transactall business in which the risk o! 
Life ts concerned. 

Tables have been expressly calculated froi the most accurate data; and the Company ts 
enabled, frei its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable then the low rate of interest at- 
tainable on investments by British Companies and their generally large expenditure can 
ht any regard to 7 admit oe A ‘ ll bitshed 

exact statement of ifs recet — ree sannually publighed by the Com and 
@rwarded to all who may be mtovests \. 4 oe 

Ofno other Life Assurance Company can it be said that it investsall its Funds in Canada, 
and that it does not consequently contribute to the immense sum of money which is yearly 
sent out of the Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that,in which[and this is 
p= — instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 

‘Oo parties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue the payment of 
their premiums, this Company wil grant Policies payable at death fairly representative of 
the value of such pas ments as they may have made, and it further engages to purchase 

for an equitable consideration after five or more full premiums have been paid 
? 
Phree-fourths ef the profits reali 
odin tatters es ats —_ zed in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 
ed peculiar feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure 2100 ona Single Life, 














Withparticipation Projits Without participation of Profits 
Age. Annual | Hf. Yearly | Qusrier) . 4 
ete | Premium Premium, 7 mx... 4 , amid ee d 
a & i «od 2s. a. Zad. | & s. &2.e 4. 
@ | 117 4)019 1 09 9 ® | lon ouwe¢ler? 
25 22 9;11 10 Oll 2 25 114467 017 8 6 9 6 
30 OP tert 012 10 30 20 2 Ye) ¥ 0M 6 
35 2i¢ 7i1s8 ht ol4 9 35 26 4 = es 62. 4 








Pabies ot Lares, fo’ms oi proposal, and aii otherinformation may be obtained at the Head 


Oficeand Agu TH 
@titteg Crest, Bantene, 0h Apr’ um OMAS M. SIMONS, -_ - 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


The leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of premium for 
each class of risk.—Annual Division of profits. 

The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to 

e, adopt such rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may juecify, 

With this view an annual investiyaiion will be mide into each class of risk, and a return 
of one moiety, or fifty per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of losurers 
whose poiicies have been in force for three years. 

The insured are free frum the liabilities of a Mutual Insurance Society, and entitled accord- 
ing to the pian of the Company to a return of half the profits. 

No charge made for Renewals or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without 
deduction or discount. 

Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


T. L. Murray, W. A. Bennett, H. Croft, 
Kk. Gough, Sir A. W. Hillary, M. C. Maher, 
J. Moss, J. Rawson, J. Shaw, 
E. 8. Symes, C. Tabor, A Vigne. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
Montreal Wao, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frething- 
J. Tremain, Hon. S. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. 
Halifax, N.S. Pryor, J. Strachan, P : 
P.C. Hill, Agent. 
8t. John, N. B. f R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent, 


St. John’s, Newfoundland J. J Getave, Wen: L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
Charlottetown, P. E. Is- f Hon. E. J. Jarvis, Hon. T. H, Haviland, D. Hodgson, 
land F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson. 
L. W. G ll, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colo tic, 


Office—MonTREAL. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 

CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling. or $2,500,000. 

AND SURPLUS $412,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 21th July, 1838. 
“A Bavincs BANK voR THE WIDOW AND THE OrpPHan.,” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London, 
- 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
C Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
NEW York. 
John J. Palmer, Fanning C. Tucker, 
James Boorman, Bache McEvers, 
George Barclay, Henry Ludlum. 
Samuel S. Howland, Robert J. Dilloa, 
William Van Hook Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 
BALTIMORE. 


Jonathan Meredith, Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mclivain Dr. J. H. McCullon. 


BOSTON. 
George M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 
Ierael Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham 
Franklin Dexter, E. A. Grattan, H. B.M. Consul 
William Elliott. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 


For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 


Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal exeminers, and Annual Report of 1249, &c., can be had free of charge, on application at 
71 ~Wall street, and of Agents. 

Part of the capital is permanently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors as trustees—available always to the Assured in caves of disputed claims 
[should any sucharise| er otherwise. 

je, days are allowed, after each paymentof premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of policy. 
Bartice hereafter assured we | so effecta Policy which will entitle them at any timeto a 
loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, without note or deposit of 


icy. 
Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P. M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Uffice 
ofthe different Local Boards and Agencies. All communications to be addressed to 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
jan 5 





PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS 


O*®: MEDICATED COMPOUND.—The facts in relation to this article speak for 
themselves. it has been ten years before the worid, with a constantly increasing sale. 
It is used throughout the Union as the best preparation for removing Scurf, Dandruff, and 
all Diseases of the Scalp, and also for Darkening, Glossing, Strengthening, and Promoting 
the growth of the Hair, It is recommended by eminent Medical Men, to be used with gen- 
ue friction in cases of Rheumatism, Swellings of ie Glands, Tumours, Eruptions, and Ex- 
ternal Inflammation. It is keptin the Farmer, and in the rude hut of the Frontiers-man, as 
well as in the residences of our City Merchants and Mechanics, as the best application for 
Cuts, Bruises, Sprains, Burns, and the Stings and Bites of Insects. For these encrustations 
which so frequently disfigure the Heads of Infants, every mother who has used it knows it 
to be an Infallible Kemedy, and no adult in the habit of applying the preparation according 
to the Directions—to the roots of the Hair—ever experienced the loss of that invaluable Or- 
nament, The lite Book which accompanies each bottle of the Tricopherous grse a list of 
the Medical Men by whom it is recommended, and a large number of Family Certificates 
and other Testimonials forwarded to Progessor BARRY from all parts of the Union, enu- 
merating scores of specific instances of is wonderful effects. Lastly, it is the cheapest as 
well as the only reliuvle preparation for the Hair and the skin now before the public. Sold 
n Large Bottles, Price Twenty-Five Cents, at the 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
oe by the Principal Merchants and Druggists throughout the U States and Canada. 
t.l—lyr 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on Thursday of every week 
throughvut the year, 

The following ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the subscribers, 
are intended hereafter to sa'l from New York and from London on the following Thursdays 
throughout the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers 4s usual, viz: 


Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Daye of Salling trom 
New York. London, 
Devonshire,new, Hovey, Jan 8,Apl29Aug19Dec 9| Feb. 26, June 17, Oct. 7 
Northumberlund, Lord, Jan 22 May 13 Sep 2 Dec 23| Mar. Il, July 1, Oct. 21 


Southampton, new, Tinker, | Feb. 5, May 27, Sept. 16| Mar. 25, July 15, Nov, 4 
Victoria, Champion | Feb. 19, June }0, Sept. 39} April 8, July 29, Nov. i8 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, | March4, Jun 24, Oct. 14; Arril22, Aug. 12, Dec. 2 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, Mar. 18, July 8 Oct. 28| May 6, Aug. 26, Dec. 16 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswole | April 1, July 22, Nov. 11| May 20, Sept. 9, Dec. 30 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, Aprill5, Aug. 5, Nov. 25|June 3, Sept. 23, 

These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by abie and experienced navig- 
tors. Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &c.. are of the best descrp. 


on. 
The price of cabin paseage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, withou wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be responsible or -etters., 
parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed thereior. Ap. 
ly to JOHN GRISWOLD, 
E. E. MORGAN, and 570 South street, N. Y. 
ALEX’R WILEY, 
uly 1 BARING, BRU’. HERS, & CO. London. 








HE ROYAL MAITLST EAMER MERLIN, Capt. Cc 
and St. Thomas on Monday, 8th March, at noon. oR CROR, CRANES Carats 


She has excel‘ent dations for p ngers. 


rice of Passage to Bermuda.. eevccscceces 
Do do Bt. PROMMRS..covccocccosccecccccces * 
There is ® reguisr Mai] communication between St, Tho: 
Islands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, &c. oe was hee 


The MERLIN willtake freight. Apply to 








E CUNARD, 38 Broadway, 





?.8.No Letters or Mails willbe received on board the \Merlim, except through the 
Post Offic. api 19, 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful uew 


Steamship 
** GLASGOW,” 
1962 T ons, and 4/0 horae power, N. Stewart, (late of the Cunard steamers,) Commander, 
is appointed to suil from New York direct for Glasgow, on Tuesday, the 9th of March next, 
at 12 o’cio-k noon. 
Passage Money—First Cabin, (Steward’s Fee included) Ninety Dollars. 
4 Second do’ Fifty-hve do. 
No steerage passengers taken. 
These rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on board 
at moderate prices. 
Carries a surgeon. For Freight or Passage apply to 
New York, J. McSYMON, 
August, 1851 83 Broadway 
Intending passengers are requested to pay no attention to reports of the Ship being full, 
but to communicate at once with the Agent, 





4 BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betweeg 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston und Liverpool, calling at Halj, 
fax to land and receive Mailsand Passengers. 
Captains. Captaina, 
Persia... .cccccccccseccsecssceess ————mm 
Africa. ccoccccscccccccccccccccccccs cAte RUVIO eeesecccccesecceessO. H. E. Judking 
Europe......cecccccecesccsestecess ke. G. Lott| Niagar ccccccccecccccccccccssccesd+ MORO 
AMECTICR.....-.ceeecececeeeeeseee IN. Shannon | Canade....ccccscccceceesceee WM. Harrison 
Cambria... .ccccccccccccsceccsesccoceds 


These vessels carry & clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard bow—red em 
port. 
From 


AMECTICA.... 00000000002 BORON... seceeveerereees WEANCSUBY.ceeees-+eeFeb. 4th 1852, 
Niagart,......s+e-eeeees NOW YOrK.....++00+ +000 WEGNOSdBY,.coeeesee-Febd. Lith 


ATAbIO..ccccseceerseccescsesones 

















Europa,...ssececcceesees BOStON .-cesseceesseeees WOUNCBGHY.ce+ceee. Feb. 18th 
Canada. ..ccecece-eeccee: NOW YOK... cee. ceseeeee WEdDeSdBRY...+...005-Feb. 2th “ 
Cambria.....++ -e+++-+sBosion..... cccccccceccces WW CONOCSIBY.c-cccccce MOF. Sd 
AfTiICR.....cecccceccecees NOW YOrK..ccccseessoee WEUNESUBY cc. soee-Mar. 10th 
AMETICH,...++00eee- 000+ BOBLOD. . ce eereceeeses + + WOdOCSdBYseees++-++-Mar, i7th =“ 
ABB. cee cccccesecscer ces NOW YOrK..cccseecesees WOGDCBUBY.cceeeeseee Mar. 24th “* 

Passage from New York or Boston to Liverpool,—list Cabin. 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
Freigl« will be charged on apece beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
All Lettersand Newspapers must pass through the Post Orricr. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, 

38 Broadway, 


French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in common with Britie® 
goods. Through bills of lading are given in Havre to New York. 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 





- Capt. Grafton 

Those ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength and speed, 
and their accommodations tor p gers are qualied for eleg or comfort. 

Price of pussage from New York to Liverpool, ia first cabin, 8120; exclusive use of ex. 
tra size state rooms ; insecond cabin, $70; from Liverpoolto New York, £30 and £20, 

An experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship 

No berth can be secured until paid for. 

PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 


















From New York. From Liverpool 
Wednesday....December..,.....10th, 1851. 
Saturday ...... December ....20th, 1851 Wednesday Lecember, 24h, “* 
Saturday January .....-10th, 1852 Wednesdvy....January.. 71h, 1852. 
Saturuay Junuary.. 24th, *“ Wednesday... January.. ih, 
Sa'urday -February..... Tih, “ Wednesday.... February 1}tbh, 
Saturday ..... February.....2lst, ‘‘ Wednesduy,...February., tb, 


Saturday ......March....... 6th, “ 
Saturday ..... March......-.20tn “ 
Saturday ......-April..e..... Srd, “ 


Weadnesday....March..... 
Wednesdoy....March.... --i4th, 
Wednesday. .. April.eers. 


oe 7th 
Saturday ..... April....-seeel7th, “ Wednesday... APpril.cccsecesseee2l8t, 
Saturday ..... May...ecocse. Ist, * Wednesday .... MAy seeeesesoees. Sth, 
Saturday ......May...seee0e- 15th, ‘* Wednesday.. BY vecers- coves 19th, 


Saturday......May...cccccsee 29th, “ Wednesday... June.......-.se0+. 2d, 
Sawrday......Jum@.ccccsee-12th, “ Wednesday... June...s.s-e-+.. 16th, 
Saturday .....Jun@..cooss:o.26th, “ Wednesday... June,.... s+. S0th, 
Saturday..... Julyscccoosees 10th, “* Wednesday... July sccessecoeeee i 4th, 
Saturday......July... seees. 24th, “* Wednesday,... July.......eee0+. 28th, 
Saturday......August.........7th, “ Wednesday.... AUP MBL..... sooeet Ith, 
Saturday..... August........2ist, “ Wednesday... AUgust....++-.0..25th, 
Saturday......Sepiemver,.. 41h, “ Wednesday....Septembe7...... 8th 
Saturday......September,....18th, “ Wednesday... September,.......22d, 
Saturday......October .eeeee. 2d, “ Wednesday... October.......-...6h, 
Saturday.....-Octeber.......16th, ** Wednesday.... October..........ith, 
Saturday......Octuber........50th, “ Wednesday... November,....... 3d, 
Saturday..... November.....13th, “ Wednesday....November........17tb, 
Saturday..... November....27th, ‘* Wednesday....December...... let, 
Saturday..... December....11th, ‘* Wednesday....December...... 15th, 
Saturday......December....25th, “* Wednesday,....D ber seeess 
freight or passage, apply to 

wow . EDWARD KK. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 

E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard, Londor. 

JOHN MUNROD & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dames aes Victolres, Paris. 

Geo. E. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew- 

eiry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bilis of Lading are signed therefor, and the vaiue 
thereof therein ax pressed. 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 
HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1852, on the followiug days— 
Leave New York. Leave Huvre. 
Franklin..... aturdey........ Jan. 17) Franklin.... Wednesday........February 13 





aseeaet®eaceesetsseraarecsiane 











Humboldt sees Feb. 14| Humboldt eee Marco 17 
Franklin cece March 13) Franklin coe April 14 
Humboldt April 10) Humboldt cove May 12 
Franklin May 8| Franklin © ee June 9 
Humboldt June | Humboldt sees July 7 
Franklin July  3/Franklin Aug. 4 
Humboldt July 5S: /Humboldt Sept. 1 
Franklin Aug. 28/Franklin Sept. 29 
Humboldt Sept, 25| Humboldt Oct. a 
Franklin Oct. 23| franklin Nov, 24 
Humboldt Nov. 20/Humboldt Dec. 22 
Franklin Dec. 13/Franklin see Jan. 19 








Stopping at Southampton both ways. 

These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, ae 
notsurpassed either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their accomme- 
dations for passengers are of the most aporoved kind. 

Stoppin, ai Southampton both geing and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding 
to London, advantages over any other line in the economy of beth time and money. 

Price of passage from New York to Southampton or HAVre. ...0++++s000+- $128 
From Havre or Southampton to Now York, sccscccccceseccccseseereneccesshy 508 
No passage secured until paid for. 
An experienced Surgeon he board. 
or freight or passage. apply to. 
oe oe ¥ "©. MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southampton 
jan 24—ly 





NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACEETS 


HE Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpoo) have 
T arranged for their ne from each,port on tke Ist, llth, and 26th of every month, the 
ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 

Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Isaac Webb.....+-++- Cropper.....e+-Mar. 1....July 1...Nov. 1}Apr. 6 Aug. 16..Dee. 18 
Constellation....cece-+AllOn,..cecccccecceselbsccccccsLdevecee cold] oes e2B-csrecerGeeesere 
Yorkshire...-ccceesee+-SHOAFMAN... seeeeeelG.cecceceelGseee -».16}Jan 1..May 1...Sept i 
Isaac Wright.......0-+FUrbeT...eeeeee-Apre 1..-AUZ. 1... DOC. 1] --s0]! cooeee else eeeee dO 
Waterloo ..00cecscccesHArveye.cccccccccccllesccccccoddccccces LD] cnc cBcccccesBbrccccced 
Montezuma.....+++0-.D@ Courcy...ccceee 16.c0e- » 16,.6-++.0016| Febs 1...June 1...0ct. I 
Columbia....+..-+++++-Bryere.se+eeeee.J0n.1.+..May 1... Sept...1] eeeselG...-. 16...00+ 
Underwriter....seee+ Shipley....csscccee olliccessccedescesecel | o-ccedtioversssDeescees 
Manhattan....++++++++Hackstaft....secersselGsseccees 16. .. .-..16| Mar, 1. July |..Nov. 3 
New York..-c--ceeee+Brigg@s.ocesseee BOD Lecce SUMO 1 sees Qt 1] eves celGsceeeelGrcceeeed® 
West Point.....ceeee- AMOR. .. cocccecrroeeLdeccececeed bocce cool] [voce ss2eeee 0 Sbececeee 
Fidelia.....cceseeeees POADODY. ccccececseelG.soeee: oe lGseerreeeelO|.-Apr 1... Aug }...Dee I 
These ships ere allof the largest class, and are commanded by mea of character and 62 
Perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
Convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pune 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool......-sees+seees- G75 
* to New Vork.cc..cecsseveesess 80 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 
KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Manhattan, Mentezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelis 
Isaac Webb, and New Vork, 
GOODHUE & CO.,, or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N. ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpoo) 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


@ 
SECOND LINE.—The following ships wiliieave Havre on the 16th, and New York o8 u 
lst of each month, as follows :— 















ST. DENIS at Oy vy etb 

7 Gt January....sccoeees ¢ 16th Feb 

Follansbee, master, dist ake sencdshoose } veup — 
diet September.... ....C16tb October, 


8T. NICHOLAS, lat February ... sees. § 16tb March, 
Bragdon, master, pa CUR 00000 000000000% ee July, 
Ist October,.......-++- (16th November, 


MERCURY, (New clipper.) Ist March,......+ee0+- ¢ 16th April, 
Conn, master Ist July ..... seoece “2 Lot Atiguat 
lst November. ......+- (16th December, 
WILLIAM TELL, new. let April...... .-seeeee § 16th May, 
Willard, master. fit AUgUSL...... 2.00 } 16th September, 
lst December. ... -- 16th January. 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the 
comfort and conveni of gers an ded by men of experience in 
trade. The price of presage is $100 without wines or liquors. 





Goods seat io the su rs willbe orwarded free from any charge but those actuallf 
(ncuried. BOYD & HINCKEN. gosta. 
auc 4 161 Pearl st. 


—, 
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